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PREPAGCE 


— H E following Expostulation had been printed Some 


time; but was not intended to be produced to the World, 
till another Treatise, with which it was to be accompanied, 
Should be compleated. But as the British Critic has thought 
proper to Select from his Review, and to reprint that part, 
with which Mr. B. is concerned, and to add to it an Appendix; 
it seemed proper to hasten the publication of this Apolog y, that 
the Author might not be destitute of all defence, Mr. B. has 
not geen this new Edition of the Review, nor the Appendix; 
and it was by great chance that he had any intelligence con- 
cerning them. Whatever new charges may be there brought, 
and objections raised, they will probably be found anticipated, 


. | . . .. 
and answered, in the course of this Vindication, 


AN 
EXPOSTULATION, 
Sc. &c. Ge. 


_ — 


Ix the British Critic for December 1798, and for February 1799. 
we find the Vindication of Homer, by Mr. Morritt, Supported, and: 
his mistakes countenanced. At the same time, there is Such. an hos- 
tile disposition Shewn. to the person, whom Mr. Morritt has thought 
proper to arraign; so much evidence suppressed, and so many wrong. 
inferences made, that it demands an opposite Vindication, in order to 
maintain the truth. In the prosecution of his purpose the British 
Critie has continually displayed great asperity, and much undesetved, 
and unjust censure; equalling in some instances, and in others sur- 
passing, the invective of Mr. Morritt. We must with reluctance add, 
that many allegations are brought without a single article being pro- 
duced, upon which they are supposed to be founded. Hence the: 
Reader has no opportunity afforded him of forming a proper judgment. 
This will continually appear in the course of the Review by the: 
British Critic © - 


In the page 632, he speaks of the present Century, as drawing; 
towards a conclusion, In which we are not to contend. merely for 


the 


—— 


( 2 ) 


the merits of Homer, but almost for bis existence: and he intimates 
that these articles have been controverted by Mr. Bryant, who has 
challenged all opponents, and dared every Species of hostility. Few 
have gone farther than Mr. B. in trying to investigate the history of 
Homer, and his friends, and of his connexions in life. The B. C. 
p. 641, says, himfelf.— Mr. Bryant is of opinion, that he was of an 

Egyptian, or Tonian, or Milesian family. How then can the existence 
of Homer be in any degree questioned by Mr. B? The Treatise, 
to which the B. C. alludes, is taken up in shewing where the Poet 
at times resided, together with the principal circumstances of his life, 
as far as they can be obtained from history: also in displaying his 
merits, and superior excellence. He is mentioned by Mr. B. as the 
first of Poets; and his particular beauties are described at large through 
many pages. 


But all this has been overlooked, and an assertion advanced to the 
contrary, without the least show of evidence: there is not one word 
to support it, Yet we find this assertion maintained, that not only 
the Poet's excellence, but his very being is rendered doubtful. In 
consequence of this, a Vindication has been commenced, to remedy 
an evil, where there 1s no grievance and to prove what was always 
allowed. The person, accused of debasing the great Poet, has said 
more in his favour, than the Vindicator ever knew; or the learned 


Critic pechaps ever considered. 


We 


(-$ 3 
We have seen, that it is farther said, that My. B. bas challenged 
all opponents, and that Mr. M. has accepted the challenge. But there 


was none given. Why does the B. C. place things in so unfavour- 


able a light, when he must from his conscience know, that there 


* 


18 nothing to warrant, what he 80 indiscretely and invidiously asserts? 

If there was any thing to countenance this assertion, why is it not 
produced? Let some portion of the Treatise, wherein this arrogance 
is supposed to appear, or some sentence, or expression, be produced, 
if any such expression can be found. Mr. Morritt, from what appears, 
has been too hasty in accepting a challenge, when all was peace, and 
nothing like a challenge expressed or meditated. How could he 
take up the gauntlet, before it was thrown down? The world is 
abuſed by this instance of defamation, for which there is no proof, 


Much to the same purpose we read, that Mr. B. hos. dared every 
specres of bostility. He has perhaps encountered every species of hos- 
tility, and from a quarter, whence he little expected it: but that he 
dared it, or even gave the least provocation, is not true. And here 
I must ask, as I have asked before, why is there not some instance 


given; at least some expression, to authenticate, what is affirmed? 


We are told, (p. 632,) that Mr. Morritt has behaved. ww:7hout' that” 
prejudice, which Mr. B. imputes to all his Antagoniets: I must ask, 
as I have asked before, where is it, that Mr. B. has imputed this. 

blindness and partiality to any one person? We: have here a severe 


animadversion without the least evidence to support it. The Per son, 
B 2 who 


64. 


who: has so unwarily pronounced this censure, did not consider, that 
the Treatise, wherein this is supposed to be found, is open to all the 
world, and he must be confuted in the first page. Mention, without 
doubt, is there made of prejudice, and how much we ought to guard 
against it: and this has been thought a very proper and interesting 
piece of advice. It were to be wished, that the Censor had considered 
it more carefully. But mentioning any evil affection at large, brings 
no imputation upon those that hear it. If it did, Aristotle, and the 
best writers upon Ethics, would be found the greatest defamers. If 
a Person, esteemed an eloquent Preacher, by good judges, should 
treat of envy, hatred, malice and uncharitableness; he would think it 
very unjust, if his Audience took it to themselves. He would esteem 
it very unfair, if they should accuse him of imputing to them every 
mortal sin. Caution, and imputation are very different: else the 
Emperor Antoninus, and the Author of the Duty of Man, would 


be the greatest calumniators in the world. 


Surely this licentious mode of writing, and these blind accusations, 
are very unjustifiable, and should never proceed from persons of 
Iiberality and learning: for at this rate what character is safe? A 
person of the greatest learning, and gentleness of manners, with rhe 
best intentions, and these attended with the utmost candour in his 
writings, may in like manner be accused of audacity and presumption, 


and of bidding defiance to the whole world. But this is like a 


Madman scattering firebrands at random, and saying, I am but in 


sport. 5 


CI} 


We are in the same page greeted with a compliment, and are told, 


that Mr. M. has carried on his disputation-----certainly with all the 
candour that is due to Mr. B's acknowledged probity and. erudition. This 
seems at first very consolatary, and pleasing: but it will be found 
of little avail: for Mr. B's erudition and probity must be very small, 
if they are only equal to the candour which Mr. M. has thought due 
to them. If they are weighed in this balance, they will certainly be 
found wanting. Let us see, in what estimation he holds Mr. B's 
probity. He begs of the Reader at first setting out (p. 3.) to contider 
and judge whether the statements of Mr. B. are always perfectly fair? 
He intimates, that there are quotations , who/ly unwarranted:  false 
translations: erroneous transcripts, He afterwards speaks more openly, 
and desires the Reader to be upon his guard against Mr. B's decep- 
tions, of which he pretends to afford many instances. He accuses 
him of wilful perversions ; also of absurdity, ignorance, and futility : 
and represents this person of acknowledged probity, as a man of perfidy, 
and not to be trusted. This has been amply shewn by me in-a 
former Treatise. As to Mr. B's erudition, he gives his opinion of 
it by saying, that Mr. B's. knowledge of the mubyject, with which be is 
engaged, is merely upon a par with that of the most ignorant. He seldom 
mentions his name, but with bitterness mixed with contempt. And 
this the B. C. calls candour; and asserts (p. 634.) that Mr. M's 


defence is as Simple as it is modest. But heaven preserve me from all 


See the Answer to the Vindication, by Mr. B. p. 72. where these articles are enumerated. 


such 
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such specious simplicity, if any such there” be: for I never could 
discover it. If this be candour, then hatred and malignity are virtues. 
The B. C. therefore is not sufficiently upon, his guard, when he 
asserts this in favour of his friend: no more, than when he says, 
that whatever tribute may be due to Mr. B's talents, &c. they are but 
the trappings and the pageantry of his work. p. 633. that is, they are 
like the flags and streamers at an ancient City feast. This is much 
too contemptuous, and should not have been so indiscretely affirmed. 
The world will probably think, that whatever chance- compliments 
may be made, the veil is too thin to cover the disaffection beneath. 


In page 634, the Authors, who have believed in the war of Troy, 
are enumerated by the B. C. from Mr. M's account, to shew the 
prevalence of his authorities. The Catalogue at the end of Mr. M's 
work, gives a lit of forty-three Authors, (and the number might be 
greatly increased, ) 77 opposition to three names quoted at second hand, to 
three Mriters in proprid persond, to an epigram, and to Mr. Bryant 
bimself; the only Author, that ever imagined that the scene of the Iliad was 
in Egypt. The B. C. should have taken care not to place the evi- | 
dence in so partial and ridiculous a light, Mr. B. bad continually 
mentioned, that not only forty-three Authors, but that the Grecians 
in general believed the war in question, But at the same time, they 
added many incredible circumstances, and denied other essential arti- 
cles, by which they ruined the whole system. Herodotus did not 
allow that Helen ever was at Troy. The same was maintained by 


Euri pides, 


Cx} 
Euripides, as has been shewn. There are other Writers who speak to 
the same purpose. How is it possible for an army to lie near ten 
years before a City, to regain a run-away woman, and not to know 
in all that time, that she was not there? How could the Trojans, in 
the Poem, refuse to give her up, when required, if they had her not 
in their possession ? Was not Euripides of Hellas as good a judge 
about a Spartan Lady, as Homer an Asiatic? All these objections 
were anticipated, and answered, before they were moved: but these 
answers have been unfairly passed by unnoticed. As to the formi- 


dable forty-three, the B. C. at the close, takes off all apprehension 
from that quarter, by saying 


The question however is to be decided, 
not by numbers, but by argument. I wonder therefore, why they were 


introduced. Let us however attend to his arguments, whenever they 


are offered. 


In page 634, we are told, that Mr. B. objects to the whole Chro- 
nology of Greece, prior to the first Olympiad. The learned Critic 
should take care not to Strain, much less pervert, whatever he may 
disapprove. The words of Mr. B. p. 9, are, that, according to Varro, 
there is no certain intelligence before that æra. There were various 
traditions, but so mixed with fable, as to make them very precarious, | 


But it is by no means asserted, that none were to be admitted. 


We are after this told, that he (Mr. M.) complains Justly in another 
part of bis work, that if the bistory of the T rojan War ts get aside, it 
abrogates the whole history of Greece, with which it is 50 interwoven, that 

8 both 


«3 
both must stand or fall together. (p. 635.) But I should think, that 


these apprehensions are quite unnecessary, For this war is said to 
have been carried on many Centuries before the earliest Historian of 
Greece existed. How can a subsequent history be affected by an 
antecedent fable? The rudeness and darkness of one age, cannot ob- 
scure the light and learning of another. Night has no effect upon 
the succeeding dawn. And whereas the B. C. mentions in different 
places the complaints and indignation of Mr. M. one would imagine, 
that Mr. B. had written after him, and against him, and been the 
aggressor. But Mr. B. wrote some time before: when he had not 
the honour of knowing Mr. M. nor been witness to his modesty and 


candour. 


In p. 635, there is much stress laid upon the seeming consisteney 
of the histcries, which relate to the early ages of Greece, and to 
the genealogies of the persons, who lived in those times. They are 
said uniformly, and perfectly to correspond. But this is by no means 
so certain, as many have observed in numberless instances; particularly: 
in the reigns of the Kings of Argos, and Sicyon. Besides, a fable 
may be made consistent: and we have many Romances, that are very 
regular in the assortment of the characters, and the circumstances, 
with which they are attended. This may be seen in plays, both 
Tragedies, and Comedies and in Memoirs and Novels. But this 


regularity and correspondence alone will not ascertain the truth. 


Let it is said, that in such cases, though, there may be a mixture 
| of 
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of fable, But that the whole should be annihilated, requires the gcepticiam of 
a Bolingbroke. p. 635. It is farther added, that from a list of persons 
afforded by Pausanias,---a more regular series might be formed and arranged 
of there independent States (of Greece) than of our cn Saxon heptarchy. Let 
us try the experiment upon the family of Pelips. Tantalus is the on of 
Jupiter Phrygius, he reigned in Pbrygia, and Cappadocia ; his son Pelops 
was driven out of Phrygia by Ilus; he came over into Greece; he married 
the daughter of Qinomans, king of Elis; by inheritance or conquest, be 
obtained the chief” power in the Peninsula, and gave it his own name ; bis 
family reigned at Mycene ; their power extended over Corinth, Sicyon, 
Achata, and Lacedemon ;------ The naval power of Mycene extended over 


many islands in the Ægean tea. Here 1s a brief history without incon- 


s1stence. (p. 635.) Undoubtedly : for if we leave out every absurdity, 
we may make any thing plausible. Here is nothing said of Tantalus 
consorting with the Gods, and divulging their secrets: nor of his 
being set up to his chin in a pool of water in the shades below, 
with a large stone, ready to fall, over his head. Nothing is said of 
his inviting the same Gods to supper, and treating them with his 
son, the young Cappadocian, in a harrico. Nothing about Ceres, 
who was at that time in deep distress, yet eat up the poor boy's | 
Shoulder. Nor of the boy being put in a kettle over the fire, and 
again stewed; and of his coming out quite restored, all but that 


shoulder: in the room of which he had one of ivory. 


C 8 88 As 
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As to the very extensive rule given to these Monarchs, we may 
be assured from the best Writers, that it cannot be true. I cannot 
believe, that IIus of Ilium could force into Greece a Cappadocian 
Monarch: nor did any such Monarch exist, as may be seen from 
the absurdity of his history. I can just as soon assent to the legend 
of St. George (for he too was a Cappadocian,) and to his killing a 
a dragon, and freeing a fair Lady. But in saying so much I may 
possibly act impolitickly: for it will be said, that by setting aside 
a history, so long established about the dragon, and so well received 
in my own Country, I ruin the whole history of England, and 
Cappadocia, If St. George is given up, William the Conquerour 


and King Harry must go with him, and the history of all nations 
is endangered. 


The kingdoms in early times were small: and if there be any 
instance in history to the contrary, that history is much to be suspected. 
This we learn from the opinion of the great Sir Isaac Newton, and 
&f other learned Writers; and above all from the testimony of the 
Scriptures. And though the B. C. is persuaded, that in the mythic 
age, à more regular series might be formed and arranged of the inde- 
pendent States of Greece, than of our own Saxon heptarchy in this kingdom, 
it will, I believe, hardly be allowed: He owns, that there is à mixture 
of fable. p. 635. and that mixture consists of a large portion. Among 
the persons, adduced by him upon this occasion, are Acrisius, Theseus, 
Peleus, Tacus, and Nestor; whose histories abound with this ingre- 


dient: 
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dient: and he had mentioned Tantalus, the Son of Jupiter Phrygius, 


and Pelops before. To these he might have added Inachus and Is, 


with whom the Grecian History commences, also Perseus and the 
Gorgon, with Argus, Danae, and a hundred more. All the traditions 
about these persons abound with incredible circumstances. But the 
lists of the Kings in the Saxon Heptarchy, are fairly and regularly 
given: and attended with nothing wonderful. Hengist was not the 
son of Jupiter Phrygius: nor did Cerdic treat the Gods, and hash 
his son at a banquet : nor was that son boiled again in a kettle: nor 
was Rowena deceived by any deity, in a shower of gold. The ac- 


counts of Offa and Ina appear plain and equable, nor is there any 


thing to impeach their credibility, Why then will the learned Critic 


look up to a history, which begins with fable, in preference to another, 
in which no fiction is found. Why will he resort to a remote muddy 
pool, when there is a fountain, much nearer, of pure and genuine 
waters? The ancient History of Greece is mere Mythology. It is 


like a wild: and the farther we roam, the more we may be bewildered. 


As the learned Critic seems to insist so much upon the con- 


nexion, and correspondence in the ancient histories of Greece, it may 


1 The history of these persons is replete with fable. Dana was the Daughter of Acrisius, into: 
whose bosom Jupiter descended in a shower of gold. Theseus stole the Goddess Prot erpine, and 
was confined in hell, where gedei æternumgue debit. Pellens married Thetis, a Goddess of the 
sea. Aacus had an ant hill turned into men: and Nestor lived three ages: and his brother 
Periclymenns could transform himself into all shapes. At last in a dispute with Hercules, he 
changed - into a fly, and as he was buzzing about, the Hero killed him with his club. Ovid: 
says, that he turned himself into an eagle, and scratched the face of Hercules with his claws. 
Metam. L. 12. v. v. 560,—laniaverat unguibus oras 
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be proper to proceed farther upon this head, and see if any certainty 
will result from them. There is undoubtedly a coincidence of cir- 
cumstances, and a correspondence, in all the principal facts of early 


date. But as I have before mentioned, truth is not necessarily as- 


certained by such connexion and correspondence. There is no fable, 


however gross, and acknowledged to be so, but what is closely con- 


nected with some other, as hase and as manifest. In the account of 


the rape of Ganymede, mentioned by various Writers, there is a close 
connexion with the history of Laomedon, and of Neptune and Apollo, 
who built the walls of Troy: also with the history of Paris and. 
the golden apple, and of his interview with the three Goddesses upon 
Ida. To these must be added the intimacy of Venus and Anchises. 


The history of Hercules has a like correspondence with the brazen 


bulls of Crete, the brazen footed' deer, the many-headed Hydra of 


Lerna; with Geryon of Spain, who had three bodies; and Nessus, 
the Centaur, Who was half a horse. Take any of the celebrated 
Personages recorded in these times, and their whole history seems to 
be made up of fable. Yet they are connected, and coincide with: 
numberless other histories ;. but still are past all belief, The Arabian 
Tales at this day, and the Milesian of old, were more plausible. 
Far more credit is due to Heliodorus,. Achilles Tatius, and Apollonius: 
of Tyana: for they are more regular and consistent: and, however 
fabulous, have a greater semblance cf. truth. It may be said, that the 


Grecians believed in them; and it must be confessed that they did: 


We 


* 
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we must therefore guard against their credulity. They were so weak, 
as to Took up to them in a religious view, and stated the very years, 
when these events were said to have happened. They were thought 
worthy of being marked as Epochas, and fixed periods, by which other 
chronological histories were determined. The mythologists were so 


precise, as to state the very years, when these occurrences happened ;; 


which at no time took place. 


Clemens Alexandrinus gives the following account from the Chro- 


nologist Thrasyllus. Strom. 5 1. p. 401. 


Years. 
From the burning of Mount Ida to the rape of Ganymede, - £6: þ 
To the expedition of Perseus, (when he sJew the Gorgon) 1 
To the building of Troy, 3 
To the Argonautic Expedition, - 64 | 
To Theseus and the. Minotaur,, - 32 | 
To the Theban War, 0-1 
To the Insitution of the Olympic Games, by Hercules, 4 
To the expedition of the Amazons against Athens, and the 

rape of Helen by Theseus, | 9 

To the Apotheosis of Hercules, 11. 
To the rape of Helen by Paris, ia - 5 
To the taking of Troy according to Homer. E20 


The like histories are mentioned by Africanus, Eusebius, and Tatia-- 
nus Assyrius; who also take notice of the great conflagration under 
Phaeton, the arrival: of lö, the Cow ;: the rape of Europa; the rape of 
Proser pine; Erichthonius, who was half a serpent; and Cecrops Ans 
2 two-fold mortal. 


These histories- are represented in a regular series: several ancient: 
Authors speak of them, and introduce these events as certain Chro- 


nological! 
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nological Epochas; so that there is a strict connexion and corres. 


pondence : yet there is hardly a single article, to which we can ra- 


tionally give credit. 


After this the Bill of Attainder proceeds in the following manner. 
p. 636. From the general chronology of the house, wwe will proceed to 
that of an individual; for Mr. B. gays, that Helen must be above an hundred 
years old at the conclusion of the war; it is very ctrange, that he would 
build this upon the authority of Scaliger, Petavius, and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, when he declares, at the same time, that he places no trust in their 
deductions. There is nothing the least strange in this mode of pro- 
ceeding. Mr. B. 1s endeavouring to shew the inconsistency of the 
ancient Chronology of Greece: and to prove this, he must necessarily 
produce instances of the Chronology, to which he objects : and this 
he has done from the best Authors. If he thinks, that there was 
nothing certain before the Olympiads according to: Varro, Censorinus, 
and justin Martyr, he cannot but doubt of facts, as early as the æra 
of Helen, and the antecedent ages. He places not the least trust in 
the lists of the Kings of Argos and Sicyon: but rejects them entirely, 
as some very learned Persons have done before him. His opinion 
concerning Helen was not taken only from the three Authors above 
mentioned, but from a variety of other Writers, whose accounts, with 
their inconsistences, are improperly by the B. C. suppressed. He 


mentioned, that she was stolen by Theseus, when she was only seven 


years old: but by some she was said to be a woman grown, and a 
Priestess 


„ 


* 
Priestess of Diana Orthia. There are Authors, who affirm that she 


was carried off by Lynceus and Idas. Her Brothers were of the same 


age: and as they accompanied the Heroes in the Argonautic expe- 
dition, they could not be less than twenty-five years: for one of 
them engaged in fight with Amycus, a man of gigantic strength 
and stature. By these data, her age, when she was last spoken of, 
may in some degree be shewn. In this interval from her birth many 
events with their concomitant years were stated from the best Wri- 
ters: but these authorities were introduced, not to shew the truth, 
but the improbability of the history. All these have been overiooked, 
and a contrary opinion advanced without the least argument to prove 
it, And here we must consider, that Scaliger and Petavius were 
two celebrated Chronologists : and the merits of Clemens are well 
known. If it was strange in Mr. B. to apply to them, when he did 
not believe that early Chronology 5 how much more wonderful is it 
for the B. C. to neglect them, who places such trust in these his- 
tories. All the ancient Authors, from whom these Writers obtained 
their intelligence, must be equally set aside, if this objection be 
allowed: in whose evidence the B. C. reposes such confidence. We 
have had in these later days some very eminent Chronologers, such 
as Marshal, Usher, Marsham, with Petavius and Scaliger, mentioned 
above. These borrowed from Syncellus, Eusebius, Africanus, Clemens, 
and other Writers, most of mhom wrote not long after the Christian 


æra. These again studied those, who were still antecedent, and many 


of 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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of ancient date. Some of the principal were Acusilaus, Castor Rhe- 


dius, Thallus, Cephalion, Philochorus, Ptolemy Mendesius, Hecatæus 


Abderites, Eratosthenes, and Thrasyllus. : 


The B. C. being quite dissatisfied with the evidence of the three 
very learned persons, Petavius, Scaliger, and Clemens of Alexandria, 
who are mentioned above, brings in opposition to them Dr. Blair. 
(p. 635.) He was certainly a respectable man; but whether supe- 
riour to those before mentioned, I much doubt. This application 
of the B. C. is made, in order to diminish the years of Helen; and 
make her age more plausible. Let us then form some judgment of 
Dr. Blair's accuracy, from one article out of many in her life. He 
states the rape of Helen, by Paris, to have happened in the year 
before Chri:t, 1198: and the taking of Troy in the year 1184. 
The difference is fourteen years. This is supposed to be the inter- 
val from her firſt coming to Troy, to the last year of her abode 
there, when the city was taken. But according to Homer, this can- 
not be right : for in the Ilias Q. v. 765, he introduces her saying 

du vag vu u rode elt950y E705 £510, 


EZ & nabey SC αν, Hou tpng dn E. cup. 


Nou twice ten years, unhappy years, are o er. 


Since Paris brought me to the Trajan sbore. PoeE. 
Nothing can be more explicit; and the difference between Dr. Blair 
and Homer amounts to fix years in twenty; which answer to 30 in 


1003 
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too; and goo in à ooo. These verses were quoted by Mr. B. in 
his Treatise; and proper inferences were made from them; which 
will appear perhaps incredible to the reader: but they stand fair to 
view, p. 31. and the neglect and omission of them is by no means 
justifiable. Much more evidence upon this head was stated; particularly 
from Clemens and Thrasyllus. From these and other Authors it 
was shewn, that her Brother Castor, who was of her age, could not 
be less, than twenty-five at the Argonautic Expedition : which Ex- 
pedition was 89 years before the ruin of Troy. And as she was scen 
in full beauty at the Court of Menelaus, she could not be less than 
124 at that season. No, says the B. C. she was but 44 at most, when 
the city was taken; and fitty four at most when Telemachus saw her ctill 
beautiful as a Goddess at the court of Sparta. Women, it must be confessed, 
are usually ungoddessed at that age, but we have instances in our days, 
that all do not lose their attractions. p. 637. If the B. C's friend Mr. 
M. thinks of marrying a beauty, I would advise him not to stay 80 
long. The Lady will certainly be ungoddessed before that time. He 


Supposes Penelope to have been of the same age, but whence he 


got his intelligence he does not acquaint us, p. 637. 


What could lead the Author to form an opinion (p. 637.) that 
the ancient population of Greece was greater before the war of Troy, 
than it was found to be several centuries afterwards z when he had so 
little information concerning it ? He farther supposes, that this great 
population originated from the inhabitants residing in mull towns, or 
D rather 
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rather villages, and not in fenced cities; which, he thinks, were not 
calculated for any such increaſe. But the best Historians inform us, 
that they did abide in Cities, large and powerful ; and that they were 
very numerous. Homer mentions the same, and specifies some of 
the chief from Corinth, and the Isthmus downward; such as Trachyn, 
Treoezen, Tiryns, Hermione, Epidaurus, Argos, Elis, Messene, Sicyon, 
Pylos, together with many others. Above the Peloponnesus were 
Athens, Megara, Thebes, Platza, with a great number more in Lo- 
cris, Thessaly, and Phocis : which appear to have been very ancient; 
consequently long before the war of Troy. I do not place any con- 
fidence in the history of their ancient kings, and of their great at- 
chievements, as mentioned by different Writers: but they, who do 
trust to these Writers, must abide by their determination. In conse- 
quence of this, it will be difficult to find out, when the people lived 
chiefly in hamlets and villages, and hence to prove this great popula- 
tion. The B. C. I am afraid, will be confuted upon his own evi- 
dence: for he maintains (p. 635.) that a large kingdom was formed, 
and a naval power established; also many islands subdued, as early as 
the reign of CEnomaus, the father in law of Pelops. This kingdom 
cannot be supposed to have consisted of scattered villages: nor could 
a naval power have been hence produced. So far from living in ge- 
neral, as has been represented, in places void of defence: the people 


thought themselves not secure in Cities without walls. Hence we are 


informed, that when Amphion and his Brother built Thebes in 


Bceotia, 


( 19 ) 


Bceotiaz they were obliged to fortify it, though they were persons of 
uncommon prowess. 


O. cy pcoro. OnCnc Sog exrioay EMTOTUN 010, 
TIvpywory 7'* ena & puty anvpyowroy y e 


Naieſue evpoyopey Oe, xparepw wp coves Odyss. A. v. 262. 


These two Brothers first built Thebes with it's seven gates, and for- 
tified it with Towers. For however brave and stout they may have been, 
they could not venture to inhabit the City without walls and bukwarks.. 
Mycenæ, Tiryns, Trachyn, Calydon are mentioned as fortified Cities: 
the word weng is said to signify wokg wupyors apapric. The very epithet: 
given by the Grecians to. Mars shews, how common they were at 


the era mentioned. 
Apes, Apes, Spo roονοe, AoE, merger mayro. II. E. 31. 


But that I may not misrepresent the Author's: purpose, or his- 
words, I will lay the whole passage, with which we are here con- 
cerned, in full view before the Reader. Mr. Bryant is not content 
with asserting the incredibility of collecting the army which Agumemnont 
commanded, but he denies the possibility of finding such a-number of troops. 


in co early an age; in answer to this, Mr. M. justiy observes,. that" 


an unctvilized state of Society. is much more likely. to produce QFMIes. of 


great magnitude, than à period after civilization Bus talen place. He : 
instances the northern «warms. which. overwhelmed the Roman. Empires, 
and be might have added the Tartar INVASIONS, in all ages; the con- 


guete of the Persians,, and those of the Arabians. in the: first ages! off 
D 2* Mabommedism. 


W | 
1891 
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Ma hommediom. But Greece, if we take the picture of it from Homer, 
was in a Situation of all others the moit conducive to the increase of 
the human species. The people were not yet crouded into great cities for 
protection, or driven into. them for the interest of their more powerful 
meighbours. But they were spread loosely over the whole surface of the 
country, living in mall towns, or rather villages, which are as favourable 
to population, as great cities are noxious. This is likewise tome proef, 
that, notwithstanding the predatory excur ions of the age, Sactety was 
comparatively in a «tate of Safety; for in times. of danger, the villages 


cease, and the cities are crowded, p. 637. 


The Author says at the beginning, that Mr. M. has jus/ly ob- 
served: but I am afraid, there will be found no justness, nor propriety 
in his observatian. Mr. Morritt had mentioned the vest. army, under 
Brennus, of three hundred thousand men : and other immense bodies 
of people, which at times came from the north, and overran the 
southern world. But as I have said in a former Treatise, we must 
not only consider the great numbers, but the regions whence they 
came. Gaul, and Germany were of large extent; and the regions 
of the Scythians, Tartars and Huns immense: in respect to whieh 
the whole of Greece bore a very small proportion. The three 
hundred thousand men under Brennus will not warrant the one 


hundred thousand given to Agamemnon, nor make the history plau- 


1 Hæc cuncta, Grzeia, quæ ſama, quæ gloria, quz doctrinà, que. plurimis artibus, que etiam im- 
perio et bellicà laade flocuit, parvum quendam locum Europæ tenet, Cicero Orat, pro Flacco. C. 


sible. 


27. P. 492. Gronov. | | 


9 
sible. The regions of which we have been speaking, were ten times, 
and probably twenty times, as large as Hellas. Nor did these great 
and repeated migrations arise from the Countries being civilized, or 
uncivilized: but (whatever may have been the cause of the increase) 
from the overplus of people in those parts of the world. This was 


so great, that they were obliged to leave their native Country, and 


seek for settlements in other regions. Of this we have good accounts 
in Procopius, Paulus Warnefred and Tornandes ; also in Writers ante- 
cedent to them. We have scen that the B. C. supposes, that there 
was of old a like increase in the Grecian provinces, before the war 
of Troy: and that this arose from people not being yet cronded into 
great cities: for he says, that they were Spread loosely over the whole: 
Surface of the country, living in (mall towns, or rather villages. p. 637. 


But I have mentioned many Cities, which existed at that time, and 


long before: and many more are to be found in the Catalogue of 


Homer, They amount to a great number, and seem to have been 
very ancient. The Kings of Argos from Inachus downward* amount: 
to fifteen, and the Kings of Sicyon, during the space of 962 years, to- 
twentysix; which intimates, that these Cities were of high antiquity, 
according to the histories transmitted concerning them. I must own, 
that I give no credit to these lists of Princes: but those, who do- 
admit them, and the histories with which. they are attended, must 


abide by this evidence. At all rates it is manifest, that the regions 


of Greece abounded wich Cities: and that the people did not. live: 
loosely 
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loosely scattered over the face of the Country in small Towns, or 
Villages: the Catalogue above referred to plainly shews it. What 
seems one of the most extraordinary things, that I ever in writing 
experienced, is the following article. For the B. C. after he has 
mentioned that the Grecians before the Trojan war lived scattered 
abroad over the face of the Country, and were not yet cooped up in 
Cities, applics to this very Catalogue of the Poet, and makes infe. 


rences from those numerous Cities. He acts however with an undue 


—V— 1 * © — * 
* 


reserve, and calls them only places, by which he seems to intimate 
that they were villages. Examine, he says (p. 637.) the catalogue of 
Homer with the assistance of Eustathius, Strabo, and Pausanias, and you 


find more names of places, than bis commentators can find Situations 


"EO" _ ey - 7 nar” —y„—-— e oo <p 
1 
. . a. : 
= * — — 5 * CY WD - 4. * - - - 


fo receive. But by the Poet, as well as by Pausanias, and. Strabo,. 
we shall find these places described, as Cities, and. many of them 
large, and of great antiquity. To this the B. C. adds y he 
experiment upon Baeotia, aud judge whether the population is not Self-evi- 
dently more numerous in that age than in the historical period, when 
Thebes was become the sole potentate? The learned Writer speaks of 
sclf-evidence, where there does not appear any probability. I must 
besides confess, that I do not know the time, here spoken of, when 
Thebes. was the sole Potentate : I can recollect, when it was in high 
power. But that the population of the Country, was greater at the 
zra of Troy, and. before it, than it was at the time of its greatest 
glory, is by no means self- evident, nor demonstrable, nor even probable; 

nor 


( 23 


nor can the Writer bring the least evidence for the notion. And here 


we must observe, that in this part of his argument he endeavours to 
chew the population of the Country from Thebes and other numerous 
Cities mentioned by the Poet, which he before tried to prove from 
there being no Cities at all; or at least from people not being cooped 
up in them, but living loosely abroad. This will appear to many as not 
quite consistent. And when he styles the Cities, enumerated by the 
Poet, places, it seems to be an improper evasion. They are men- 
tioned in the list, and occasionally called 70:9, and w vate 
WT pore There are some others not there mentioned, which occur 


afterwards in the ninth Book. We find these described as near Elis; 


and they were offered as a present to Achilles. They are six in 


number, and called eu vapors wronlpa, Cities well inhabited. This 
seems to_ invalidate the notion of the people being dissipated, and of 


the argument, which was founded upon it. 


* 


It is remarkable, that the B. C. himself, when he speaks of the 


wide rule of Pelops, the grandson of Jupiter Phrygius, takes notice 
of several Cities, such as Elis, Pylos, Corinth, Sicyon, also of Lace- 
dæmon and Mycenæ, over all which Pelops reigned. (p. 635.) We 
must therefore recur to our former question, and ask, how could the 
people reside only in villages, if there were ſo many cities? For if they 
existed, they must have been inhabited. The only expedient, which 
can be easily devised, to extenuate these seeming inconsistences, is 
to say, that he did not mean, that there were absolutely no Cities; 
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but that the people, who did not dwell in them, resided in Villages, 


looely scattered abroad. | But this is the case in almost all civilized 
states; and the argument for this wonderful population is rendered 
quite void. How could there be this very extraordinary augmentation, 
if there was nothing extraordinary to produce it? How can we insist 
upon a particular increase in any nation, if it had no more pretensions 
to it than its next neighbour? for where do we find Cities without a 


proportion of Villages? It is idle to suppose a different effect from the 


same premises. 


I should be very sorry to increase any difficulty, or to render 
what is doubtful more obscure: much less would I misrepresent any 
the least article in the course of reasoning, which the B. C. any 
where pursues. On this account I have taken great pains to discover 
the true purport of his arguments, but am not always so fortunate, 
as to find it. He has applied, as we have seen to Homer, who shews, 
how numerous the Cities were in Greece; and yet he has told us, 
as we have before seen, that, / we tale the picture from this Poet, 
the people were not yet crouded into great cities for protection: But they 
evere spread loosely over the whole Surface of the country, living in mall 
towns, or rather wiliages, which are as favourable to population, as 
great cities are noxious. p. 637. But we have seen, that no such 
inference can be made from the Poet; who gives a far different ac- 
count of the people and their residence. The Author however forms 
the following conclusion from the premises. This 18 likewise ome 


proof, 


{ 25 9 


prof, that. notwit hst anding the predatory excursions of the age, raciery Was 
comparatively in a State of safety, What is here brought as a proof, 
wants itself to be proved ; and is void of ail foundation. From the 
reigns of Inachus, and Phoroneus, to the time of the Trojan war, 
there is no account of the people being thus scattered abroad: nor 
of there being no Cities, or Cities not properly inhabited, as is above 
presumed, Yet upon these inconclusive principles the Writer is led 
to determine, that, notwithstanding the predatory excursions, the de- 
fenceless people were in a comparative state of safety. What is meant 
by comparatively I know not: Thucydides, and Plutarch mention, 
that Greece in those early times was overrun with thieves, and banditti; 
and with wandering Pelasgi. Plut. in Theseo. Thucyd. L. I. p. 2, 3. 
There was no peace to him, that went out, or came in. Many 
people did not sow, because they knew not who would reap. Thucyd. 
L. . C. 2. p. 3. - How could security exist amidst continual danger; 
and among a people, if they were without defence, and open to every 
inroad ? The whole of these fanciful arguments depends upon a theory 
void of all foundation. And to what purpose was all this refined 
labour taken? It was to shew, that this way of life, when people 
dwelt not in Cities, but in defenceless hamlets, was particularly con= 
ducive to population, Hence it is thought, that a good reason may 
be given for the large army under Agamemnon, which consisted of 
a hundred thousand men. But whether this will be decnned satis- 
factory, I much question. | | 
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Though the whole history of Troy is a fable, yet thoſe, who be- 
lieve in this history, must abide by the purport ; and form their judg- 
ment from the evidence, which the Poet has afforded. The learned 
Critic, to prove the extent of Agamemnon's dominions, and to ac- 


count for the numerous army under his command, observes in a note, 
(P. $38.) that Homer in a particular verse seems 0 include all Argolir, 
or in a larger gente, all Peloponnetus, under his rule. For it was his lot, 


- 


INN varouoi, N Apy*: Woevri eveorouv. II. B. v. 108. 


This is certainly interpreted by the Scholiast mavros Apysg, dug Thc 
IIe. ibid. The history, to which the Poet here primarily al- 
ludes, is of a sceptre, which was derived from Jupiter, and with which 
Agamemnon maintained his sovereignty at Troy. Here he had full 


command, and I have sometimes thought, that the line above related to 
this absolute command there: for it does not appear to have existed any 


where else. Thus much is certain, that Homer speaks in his Catalogue 


of six Provinces in the Peloponnesus, with their chief Cities, Argos, 


Lacedæmon, Mycenæ, Pylus, Orchomenos in Arcadia, Buprasium and 


Elis; and over one province only out of the six had Agamemnon any 


dominion. The Islands Salamis, Ithaca, Dulichium, and Cephallene 
were equally independent. These states, and their rulers, are particu- 
larised in tlie Catalogue of Homer (II. B.) and stand obvious; yet it is 


supposed, that Agamemnon ruled over the whole region. It is far- 


ther said by the B. C. that Argos was in some degree dependent upon 


it 


( 77 Y 


it was neither in some degree, nor at all, subservient to that City. This: 
is manifest from the same Catalogue, which seems to have been greatly 
neglected: and the Poet's own evidence has been totally disregarded. 
In the Cities allotted to Agamemnon, the name of Argos does not occur. 
In its proper place it is to be found with Hermione, Trezen, Epi- 
daurus, and other Cities: and they are determinately said to have been 
under the dominion of Diomede. | | 


Evpurrovrauy netto (Gow cya Aropndns. II. B. v. 567. 


The Poet speaks of Agamemnon's power in his own Country, as 
$uperiour to the rule of other kings: yet still as limited: and he never, 
1 believe, styles him any thing more, than G ανν WOAUNY,pUT 019 Muxmwice 
I. I. v. 44. H. v. 180. As soon as the war was over, when Troy had 
been taken, he appears to have lost his antecedent command; the whole: 
army got intoxicated, and beliaved Au, xTHXp & HATH: HOT [hOYs He was 
disobeyed by his own Brother, and deserted by most of the other Princes, 
who went away without him: See Odyss: F. v. 140, &c.— Among. | 


these were Nestor, Diomede, and Menelaus. 


Still this opinion of wide extensive rule is carried on: and we are: 
told in the same page l. 35, that he only Territories in the Pelopannesus 
not dependent (upon Agamemnon) seem to be Pylos and Elis. But Homer 
gives a very different account: and when he mentions above fifty 
Cities in these parts, he assigns only eleven to this Monarch. See: 


11 B. v. 59%, &c. Had there been out of these Cities, which be enume 
 ' rates, 


(=) 

/ 
rates, more that belonged to him, they would not have been appro- 
priated to any other person. Hence from the Poet's own evidence 


it is manifest, that the dominion of Agamemnon was far less, than 
has been stated. See the Ilias B. v. 559, &c. 


In addition to these accusations we find some fears entertained, 
and fatal consequences apprehended from the System of Mr. B. It 
is accordingly said p. 634: that if Homer's pictures of the plain of 
Troy were fictitious, his scene might be transferred to Egypt or to India. 
Again p. 642. If, as he sayg, there was no Troy in Asia, but Ilium 
onlv, does it not follow, that he must annibilate Simois, Scamander, Tenedos, 
Samos, Lesbos, and all the places in the vicinity, as well as Troy itsel/? 
We. see here two different consequences suspected to ensue from the 
fatal process above. One is, that all the places of Troas will be 
annihilated : and the other, that they may be possibly transferred to 
the Indus. But these fears are needless. It is said of Trojan Brutus 
that he came to Britain, and brought some persons with him; and 
that he built here Troynovante. But it was a mere Fable, and I 
believe, there is not the least credit given to it in these times. But 
this fable being set aside, does not make void Albion, and Britain: 
nor the Islands Vectis or Mona; nor the Humber, Thames, and Sabrina. 
They all exist, and are acknowledged. The fable has neither ruined 
their history, nor transferred them to another Climate. These ap- 
ö prehens ions are therefore groundless. If one man tells a lie of another: 
that other is not necessarily annihilated, nor sent to Botany Bay: it 
| would 
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would be hard; if he were. In short a shadow cannot operate upon 
a substance: it must remain unimpaired. Yet many have gone $0 
far, as to insist, that all history, profane, and sacred, must be highly 
injured, if our faith is shaken in respect to the Tale of Troy. Not 
only Gods, and Heroes; but even Kings, Sages, and Lawgivers run 
the hazard of being swept away. For what can we believe, if we 
can not trust in the history of Troy? I have before said—Trust in 


any thing, and every thing, that is better authenticated. 


We have been told above that an uncivilixed state of socrety is much 
more likely to produce armies of great magnitude, than a period after civiliga- 
tion Bas taken place. p. 637. And it is intimated, that Greece / we take 
the picture from Homer war in 4 siluation (when the great armament 
was made) of all others the mots conducive to the increase of the human 
species. It was therefore by Mr. Morritt's own account in an uncivilized 
state. He accordingly explains his principle, by describing the Gre- 
cians at this season, as ar infant people (p. 6b.) Agriculture was neglected 
and Commerce unknown. The petty Chieftains were engaged in à free- 
booting warfare, they were days of piratical violence: when there was 
little communication between the Provinces. p. 8.) Such was the barbs. 
rous state of Greece at the period mentioned. But, what is not easy 
to be comprehended, we are informed soon after, (p. 19.) that it 
was by no means in such a situation. We are accordingly told by 
Mr. M. that We abo reflect, that goon after the Trojan wars, Greece un- 
derwent a cruel revolution, The thrones of the Peloponnesus were completely 


everturneds 


( 30 
overturned : Mycenæ, Argos, and Lacedamon, underwent à variety of changes, 
and the manners, and civilization of Greece, of which Homer is a6 
once a: witness and à prog, were thrown- back into a. barbarim,. from 
which. neither their arts nor Sciences emerged- till the age of the Pisiet- 
ratidæ, which immediately preceeded the time of the Pergian war. (Morritt. 
p. 19.) These changes were just after the war of Troy. And if Arts; 
and Sciences. were then thrown back, and ruined; they must have 
antecedently existed, and cultivation have prevailed; But then what 
becomes of the argument for the population of the Country, and the 
great army under Agamemnon ? These depended upon the rudeness. 
of the people; who were represented as Rustics, uncivilized them- 
selves, and surrounded by Banditti still more barbarous. Hence: arises 


a strange paradox, and seeming inconsistency, which. the B. C. should 


Hare explained, as he $0 uniformly upholds Mr. Morritt. x 


Of this unfortunate change for the worse (if we comprehend 
the Author's meaning) we are told, that Hamer it at once à Wines 
and a. proof. The Poet has given us an account of Greece at the time 
mentioned, and before it: but not « word of any change afterwards; nor 
could he: for his poem is confined to that æra. Nor can the Poet 
be introduced, as u proof, or witness, of any falling off afterwards ;. or 
any change in his own. time: for his noble poems shew, that Science 
was improving greatly. His excellence is superlative: and the only 
inference that can be made from his internal evidence must be, that 
the times which produced so much. knowledge: and genius, could not 

be 


( | 


be so tude; as represented. To bring him as a proof of dulness, and 
2 is to make the Sun a oats of chaotic darkness. 


Thus Rave we seen from the accounts orden above, these strange 
notions maintained: : that Greece at the time of the Trojan war, and 
before it, was in a rude, and uncivilized state; and a wonderful po- 
pulation was the consequence of it. We haye also been told by the 
same Person, that the Country was not so rude as represented. On 
the contrary from a great change, which ensued, it appears to have 
been very civilized. We have seen like wise, that the people lived 
in a state of security, and at the same time in continual danger from 
the number of Thieves and | Pirates, that surrounded them. That 
they lived in villages loosely scattered; and not cooped up in Cities: 
and that they lived in Cities, ancient, and so numerous, that in some 
provinces it was difficult for Commentators to arrange them according 
to their history. 1 am by these means brought into a labyrinth, from 
which I know not how to extricate myself. I have read some of 
Aristotle's Metaphysics: I have looked into Norris's Ideal World : I 
have cotisidered carefully Bishop Wilkin's Voyage to the Moon : and 
I have studied the Act upon Income; but I was neyer half so much 


embarrassed with these, as with the argumentation above. 


There Seems to N. been a farther mistake, and of some con- 
zequence, concerning the supposed obscurity which came upon Greece 
after the Trojan æra; and the gradual deficiency in manners, and 


knowledge. This is said to have lasted to the time of the Pisistratidæ, 
which 
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which was just before the Persian war. But between this æra and the 
War of Troy, a long interval intervened: and in that space, a number 
of persons of great fame and learning, at different times appeared. 
Such were the Poets Hesiod, Tyrtæus, Telesilla, Hipponax, Sappho, 
Alcæus, Simonides, Theognis, Stesichorus; and the Philosophers, So- 
lon, Lycurgus, Bias, Periander, Pittacus, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Pythagoras, Thales: to whom a great many more might be added. 
These will be found to have flourished before the time of the Persian 
war, or of the sons of Pisistratus: and many of them were far ante- 
cedent. Hence so far from there being a continual tendency to 
darkness and ignorance, from the zra mentioned, there appears to 


have been a gradual improvement, and increase of knowledge. 


I had mentioned in my Treatise upon Troy (p. 144.) that I had 
reason to believe, that Homer was of an Ionian family; but born in 
Ithaca. However, if any Person should entertain an opinion, that he 
was of a Grecian family in Egypt, there was much evidence to countenance 
such belief. These were my sentiments. In respect to Ithaca the B. C. 


denies the possibility, and says, swrely not. And the reason, which he 


gives, is this. V Ithaca 5poke the language of the continent, to which 


it was attached, the language of Epirus was Doric; the Graz rom 


whom the Latins received their language and the name of it, with the 


name of the people, were inbabitants of Epirus. And the Latin language 
till preserves the Doric forms of inflexton without knowing any thing of the 
Tonic, Bus: if Ithaca used the dialect oF Epirus, that must be Doric also. 


Ip. 642. 


% 


© 55 ) 


(p. 642.) 1 chall not presume to examine these bol concerning 
this particular Dialect; nor the inferences made from it. I am indeed 
not competent. I would only ask, why à person, who settles in 
any place, may not preserve his own dialect, and even his own languages 
and write according to the idiom of his fathers? Cannot. a person in 
Malta write French or Italian instead of the Maltese language, or 
English in Britanny, or in Wales? I do not perceive. the force of 
this argument. Besides there seems to be a great mistake in respect 
to Geography: and if my apprehensions are wrong, I shall be glad 
to have them rectified. The B. C. Speaks above of a region of Epirus, 
to which he says, that che Irland Ithaca was attached. But this surely 
is a great mistake; and no such attachment between these two places 
ever existed. A great interval lay between, and prevented any such 
connexion. Above Ithaca was a part of the region of Achaia; the 
Gulf of Corinth; the coast of Acarnania, Leucate and Actium; and 
at last the coast of Phæacia, and Chaonia, the same as Epirus. It 
was a part of the world famous for the temple of Jupiter at Dodona: 
and the region, where Pyrrhus afterwards reigned. The situation of 
these places may be found accurately determined by Strabo, and Ptolemy, 
and even by the Poet Virgil in his voyage of /Eneas. 


Effugimus scopulos Ithacæ, Laertia regna, 
Et terram altricem sævi execramur Ulyssis. 
Mox et Leucatæ nimbosa cacumina montis, 


Et formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo. 
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634 9 
Protinus aerias Phæacum abscondimus arces, 
Littoraque Epiri legimus, portuque subimus 
Chaonio. Eneid. L. 3. v. 272, &c. 


The Kingdom of Epirus was of great extent, and we are informed by 
Ptolemy, that Paulus Æmilius, in the war with Perseus of Macedon, 
took no leſs than seventy Cities in that Region. Strabo. L. 7. p. 496. 
It is not mentioned by name any where in the Ilias: but Dodona, 
a principal part of it; is taken notice of, more than once, as well as 
some neighbouring Cities. There is not any dominion given here to 
Ulysses of Ithaca; on the contrary, Gouneus is made the Commander, 
who joins the Confederates with no less than twenty two ships; whereas 
Ulysses brought no more than twelve: who had not the least con- 


nexion, as far as we can judge, with this Country. 


Tovy:ug 8 eM KU /e uu Xa ELXO0 | veg —Tw 8˙ emovro 


O. Me. Awdwvny vo ννẽ U on eberro. II. B. 750. 


The situation of Ithaca may be in some degree determined by 


Dulichium and the Echinades, which were near it. 
| Nys co, * VAISTL e og HAiSog avrce II. B. 626. 


We find, that they are described, as opposite to the kingdom of Elis. 
There is another passage in Homer (Odyss. B. v. 434.) where the 
situation of Ithaca in respect to the Peloponnesus is very clearly 
pointed out. We may be assured, that it was far from Epirus and 


Dodona ; and equally certain that it was oppoxite to Achaia, and some- 


what 


6350 

what above Pylos and Elis, the two Cities of Nestor. To the former 
of these Telemachus is represented, as making a visit in order to get 
some intelligence about his father. He set out in à ship by night 
very late; when all the people of his Island were fast asleep. And 
it is eaid of the vessel, 


Ia, pe þ- MY ts He mw Wee NEN. Odyss. L. B. v. 434. 
They called all 'night to the dawn of day. HN, & avopyo: : at 2 the aun 
rote, Oi 3: IIe For, and they arrived at Pylos. Odyss. F. init. and were 
there entertained, till the close of day. How near the Island was to the 
Continent, may be seen by the time taken up in their course to it. 
It is unfortunate for the B. C. that he did not consider the true situa- 
tion of Ithaca ; for if there were any validity in his argument about 
the Doric dialect, he need not have gone so far as to Epirus to prove 
His notion. There was a region much nearer, where the purest Doric 


was the language of the people. 


1 was sometime in doubt, whence this mistake could have arisen. 
But looking over the Catalogue of Homer, where the Islands, and! 
people, that belonged. to Ulysses, are mentioned, I observed among; 
other articles the name of Epirus. This has been mistaken. for the: 
Region above mentioned, to which Ithaca was thought to be attached. 
The people, who were under the dofvinion of this 850 and ang 


places of abode, are introduced in. the "following manner. 
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Ton he Odvagevg, D. II. B. 632. 


The putport is, that the people under Ulysses were those, who i in- 
habited Ithaca, Neritus, Zacynthus, Samos, and Epirus, and other 
places. opposite ta the Continent of the Peloponnesus. The Scholiast 
informs us —Avrir got, ra eFev ares 2 HASog dete Mp. T he. placrs, 
which lay opposite to El 5 


This Epirus has been sometimes looked upon as a part of the 
opposite Continent, and near Elis; but it seems rather to have been 
in the vicinity of Ithaea, and an Island, notwithstanding the common 
purport of the name: In the Odyssea there are several allusions to 
this place, which was distinguished from the Region above mentioned 
by the name of Epirus. (Mau) Melena.” Telemachus, speaking of 
his Mother's excellence, says, that there was: not such another woman 
to be found. in Achaia, or Pylos; or. in Argos, or, Mycenæ; no, not: 


in Ithaca, or Epirus Melæna. 
Our avrnc Ian, dr Hzrelporo  Medauvyc. Odyss.. Þ, 109. 


By the Islands, and Cities, with which it is accompanied, we may” 
judge, that it lay nearly opposite to the region of Elis, and very near 
to Ithaca, to which it was, subject. The like information may be. 
obtained from another passage in the Poet: where Eumæus is describing 


to Ulysses the rapacity of Penelope's Lovers, and the great expence 


incurted. 


(37) 


incutted;” And he shews it by saying, that che wealth of the riches? 
persons in Ithaca, and in Epirus Melæna, would not suffice : 


* 


— — Hereipoͤ˖ Meng, Odyss. Z. v. 97. 


Our aurng Ibaxng. === 


Upon this the Scholiast observes, concerning the term HmTupor,-=-r15: 
er7ixpy I9axns.: It was over againtt the Iland Ithaca, Some have thought, 
mat it was called Same, and also Asteria: but this is of no great. 
consequence. It is manifest from the account afforded, that this Epirus. 
was a subordinate Island, and its situation in respect to the region above 
is past contradiction: distinguished: and it is plain, that. there was no 
connexion. It appears to have been an Island, from the Commenta- 
tors referring it to places of that denomination: one of whom speaks of. 
u. arri KeOannanmas, over against Cephalenia. ibid. 97. We may: 
Judge likewise, that it was a place of pasture from the number-of-flocks: 


and herds, which it afforded for the Suitors, 

Aude & HE oyt\ais Tora Wivea olwy, ibid. 100. 
If it should be thought to. be a part of. the opposite Continent, it: 
still was very near; and we are then taught, that the dominions off 


Ulysses extended farther than is generally supposed. 


From this determination of the place in question, we find that 
there has been a great deal of refined theory framed, and unnecessarily- 
introduced. The inferences made from the Doric: dialect of: tlie: 
Region of Epirus, and , the Grali, from whom the: Latins: received ther 


language, 


(#3) 

Angnage, and the name. of ii ith the name of the people, and of the 
Latin language preserving. the Doric farms of inflexion, without knowing 
any thing of the Tonic, (p. 642.) will never prove that Homer was. 


not a native either of Egypt, or of Ithaca. And whereas it is sur- 


mised, that the Latines were beholden for their language to the Graii 


of the Kingdom of Epirus, I do not believe, ſrom the time of honest 
ancient Latinus to the first Consulate at Rome, that the name of the 
Graii, or of Epirus, was known to the Romans: much less was any 
correspondence allowed. Dionysius of Halicarnassus makes mention 
of the Siculi, Pelasgi, Lydians, and of several Grecian colonies, coming 
to Italy; but of Epirus and the Graii not one word: In short the 
Kingdom of Epirus consisted of three particular people, the Thespro- 
tians, Molossi, and Chaonians: Xa, I pry Tes Hires, | The latter 
were the most known. They are by Scymnus Chius said to have 


been ExSuzcu; that is, not of Grecian race; 


Emeima Ocermpwrowv Te Nr Tc Koaovwy 


Ehn Karon. Coponxuus. 


Hence, if we may believe this Kuthor, they were $0: far from using 
the Doric dialect, that they did not speak the Greek language, Thu- 
cydides also more than once mentions Xaos Ga L.. 2. C. 80. p. 
149. C. 2. p. 142. C. 81. p. 151. Yet. from this part of the world 
the Romans are above supposed. to have borrowed the Greek language, 
and the Doric dialect. 


The 


( 39 ) 
© "The B. C. after this says, / then Homer is neither an Egyptian 
nor a native of Ithaca, let us revert to Aria Minor. p. 642. But the 
articles here taken for granted, have by no means been proved. The 
B. C. however thinks otherwise, and proceeds to shew, that we may 
be certain that he was of Asia Minor, and of either Smyrna, Chios, or 
Colophon. This he thinks will appear, if we consider the observations 
of a late Traveller. Mr. Wood, he says, has with great acuteness ob- 
served, that the winds noticed by Homer and their effects, all conthire 
to prove that be describes what he aw; and that the characters F these | 
winds all belong to the coast of Aria, and to no other. p. 642. As the 
Poet mentions at times the other winds, I cannot see, how it is 
possible to make them correspond particularly with the coast, of which 


he speaks, and with no other. He however quotes two lines in order 


to establish his notion. 


Qs d' avepor duo wovrov opiveroy 1y,Fuorurer, 


Bopeys x. Ze upog, TW TE Oprunber cx ir e. H. 1. 4. 


Here are described two stormy winds, Boreas and Zephyrus, which 
raise the sea to a ferment, and which come from Thrace. And this 
point, whence they come, is thought to be applicable to the coast of 
Molis and Ionia only. The Scholiast remarks somewhat shrewdly 
ITwg & Po bg E Opæ ns yo: Y ; The Cities above mentioned are so 
Situated, that we cannot, without giving a very great latitude to the 
north wind, suppose, that it could blow from T hrace upon their coaſt, 
near Colophon or Smyrna. The description of such a storm, Op, 


is 


{ 40 } 


is more applicable to most Islands in the Ægean sea: particularly to 
Samothrace, Imbrus, Thasus, Lemos, down to the Cyclades, and Eubag. 
This wind was, from the point and region above, whence it proceeded, 
called the Thracian wind in Hellas. We can therefore no more from 
the direction of this wind determine any of these Asiatic Cities to 
have been the birth- place of the Poet, than any of the Grecian Islands. 
We cannot appropriate to one, what is common to many. And whereas 
it is said, that he winds noticed by Homer, and their effects, and charac- 
ters —all belong to the coast of Avia, and no other ; it must be a mistake. 
Homer takes notice of all the eardinal, and contrary winds; which we 
cannot suppose to blow solely upon Asia Minor. He speaks of storms 
raised by the North and South, and by the East and West winds: the 


birth- place of Homer can never be hence determined. 


Qs Evpog 26 Norog 1 ehννννε,τν,, ν] .’ II. II. 765. 
— sg o roré ZePueog ve Pe aue 

Ayers Noroio, e Axihaxmi TUTITWY, A. 306. 

Avurag æh⁰ανο ZePupoio x1 wpye5uo Noroie 

E1T0jun £5 d. Þ. 334. 

— n——_—— 6er pg Se oils 

Tlovrs Ixp¹j˖, Tx juev T E upog TE Norog 7+ 


| Q pop era EG. B. V. 144. 


Ls 


Thrace was looked upon as the station of the North Wind Boreas. 
being esteemed a very cold Region, whence this Wind was, by the 
Athenians and by the Poets, styled Thracius. Here was the central 
point, 


( 41 ) 


point, whence he was supposed to blow, not upon Asia Minor only,, 
but in all directions downward. He is accordingly invoked in the. 
Orphic Hymns under this character. 


Kpvjuorayns Boge, Niovcudeog ed. aro Opens, Hymn. 79. 


We have seen among the verses quoted from Homer (II. B. v. 145.) 
the South and East winds also introduced, in a Simile, as upon the 
same coast, and raising a storm in the Icarian sea. But the place of 
Homer's residence, or nativity, cannot be determined by Similes. Yet: 
the B. C. thinks he has discovered it; and adds 7 tha this be the 
country of Homer, let us next enquire for his city. p. 643. But we are much, 
I fear, too. quick. For though in speaking of the winds this aphorism 
is urged, that Homer describes what he aw, or rather what he felt; and 
this may be true, if he spoke from his own. knowledge, yet we ought 
to know, where that experience took place, before we can form any 
judgment. But the whole notion is founded in» mere fancy; and the 


Country eannot from these data be possibly discovered. 


We find (p. 639.) a charge brought against Mr. B. in large 
characters, of Misrepresentations of cited passages. As this is an accu- 
dation of great consequence; and, if true, must bring deserved disgrace 
upon the person accused, we may fairly suppose, that the B. C. will 
produce the passages misquoted, and abused; and: lay them at: large: 
before the Reader: and at the same time shew the truth.. This the 
Person accused has a right to demand, and the World, I should' think, 
0 would 


(#2 ) 


would expect it. The beginning is as follows. I? n a serious thing 
te bring such a charge, against'a man of Mr. B's acknowledged probity; 
as a neglect of veracity. I must stop here to observe, that so far from 
being a serious thing, it is the most ridiculous thing, that can be 
imagined. For what can be more preposterous, than to suppose a man 
of probity can possibly want veracity? Truth and falshood can never 
be combined. Non bene conveniunt. We may as well suppose, that 
a Woman of Virtue can be void of chastity: or a man of morality: 


destitute of common honesty. 


This imputation of falshood in the man of acknowledged probity 
did not, it seems, originate in Mr. Morritt; for we are told, that 
Mr. M. with candour equal to his judgment avoids it. p. 639. It is 
therefore a pity. that the British Critic had not with equal candour 
and judgment omitted it. Why, in the name of goodness, if it did not: 
exist, was it introduced? And here I must take the liberty to remark, 
that if Mr. M's judgment: is only equal to his candour, it cannot be 
very extensive. For that candour has seldom been displayed in Mr. 
B's favour. On the contrary, he has experienced much defamation, and 
invective, as has been repeatedly shewn. Something of a like tendency 
may be found in the following lines of the British Critic, where he 
speaks of Mr. B's fondness. for- an hypothesis of bit own ratsing.—lt is 
this that warps his judgment from the trait line of consistency:;' and makes 
Mr. B. ee those Jacts in the autborities he appeals' to, which no one 
can discover but. himself;=—[t is on this ground that Mr. M. complains 


( 243 } 


of wnfairness (observable in Mr. B.) in the citation from Vurro 
and Fustin Martyr. p. 639. Why should Mr. M. complain? The 
articles mentioned were not addressed to him, nor in opposition to 
him: nor had Mr. B. as has been said before, the honour of knowing 
him even by name; In the next place, what is the fault mentioned: 
in what article does the unfairness consist? Let us know the crime, 
and then subjoin some proof. Neither Mr. M. nor the B. C. after 
him, have produced the passage for the Reader's inspection, nor given 
a better translation. This was their duty: but it was not in their 
power. The Reader therefore must be surprised, when he finds, that 
not one syllable has been said to this purpose. A blind accusation 
is made, but the crime not specified: nor the place in the Author 
pointed out, where this great failure is supposed to be obvious. Hence 
the accused is left without the least opportunity of making his defence. 
The world will be apt to think, that the justice as well as the 
judgment of the B. C. i warped from the Strait line of consistency. 


The next charge is said to be a misrepresentation of a passage in 
Thucydides. But where that passage is to be found, and in what the 
misrepresentation consists, is kept a secret. No opportunity is afforded 
to the Reader to form his judgment, and discern the truth. To 
these misrepresentations is added an undue appeal by Mr. B. (for $0 
it is eſteemed) which however will be found to be no misrepresen- 
tation, nor improperly introduced. However we are told, I i irh 
great justice alto that he (Mr. M.) reprehends the adduction of a Sentence 

G 2 From 


{ 24 ) 


Srom Libanius, a sophist of the fourth century, in opposition to the ancient 
Bittoriant. p. 639. Libanius was a man of great learning; and had 


access to many books, which are now lost. If we set aside his tes- 
timony on account of the age, in which he lived, and his distance 
from the historians, to whom he alludes, we shall hardly know ' where 
to draw the line of admission, or reprobation. Eusebius, and many 
other Writers, though before him, run the hazard of being rejected. 
Even Plutarch, Livy, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Trogus may be 
excluded; for they lived a thousand years after some of the facts, which 
they recorded, and many centuries after the Writers, from whom they 
borrow. The grounds of the complaint concerning the . quotation 
above are these. Mr. B. had been mentioning, that the Grecians, 
at least those of Argolis and Sparta, in the beginning of the Persic 
war, were not skilled in the nautical science. In consequence of this, 
he quoted Libanius, who says, Trois *EAAjo: Girepeveyx Ave Anker Hoge roy. 
(Orat. 19.) It reemed an object of great fear among the Greciant to 
venture above the Island Delos, This is the whole, and the. founda- 
tion of all this grievance. But it is farther said, that Mr. B. had 
acted in opposition to all ancient Historians, and had cup pressed the evi- 
dence of Herodotus. (p. 639.) It is hardly credible, that such an asser- 
tion should have been so unduly made: it is past comprehension, that 
it should have been repeated, did we not see it before our eyes. 


There is not a single Author of antiquity, who has been by Mr. B. 


opposed. And as to Herodotus, he is quoted at large by Mr. B. 
He 


{( 45) 


He lived in those times, and says expressly of the people of the Pe- 
loponnesus ;- It vat with great diffculty, that they could be brought 
as far as Delos : all beyond seemed full f danger, as they had little know- 
ledge of those parts. A voyage to Samos seemed to them like @ voyage to 
the . 5trajts of Hertules. Herod. L. 8. p. 682. This was mentioned, 
and subjoined to the words of Libanius. Yet, when this passage was 


full open to view, it has been advanced, that Mr. B. went in oppo- 


sition to all antiquity though the chief Historian of antiquity had 
asserted the same; and his words were produced to the world. At 


the same time no Writer of antiquity says one word to the contrary. 


From this little skill of the Grecians in navigation, the follow- 
ing inference was made. If they were 50 ignorant at 40 late an era, 
wwe cannot suppose, that they were more experienced many centuries antece- 
dent. In opposition to this an objection is brought: and Mr. B. is 
asked, if this be true, how will he account for the Ionian, Dorian, 
and other Colonies, which went forth and settled very early, upon the 
opposite Continent? This question is not amiss: but it should not 


be put to Mr. B. but to Herodotus, whom he quotes. If the evidence 


is not true, the censure must fall upon him, if any censure can reach 


him. He lived at the time of the event, concerning which he wrote 
and gave his attestation. He was also a native of the opposite Con- 
tinent. Mr. B. has produced his evidence with proper confidence, as 
he believes, we may safely trust in it, with whatever seeming diffi- 
culties it may be attended. But let us consider, if a good reason may 


not 
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( 46 
not be advanced in support of the father of History. It is to be 


observed, that the Colonies which in those days went forth, seldom 
migrated voluntarily. On the contrary, they were generally driven 


by some powerful enemy from abroad; or by some insurrection at 
home. The Saturnians, Sicani, Arcadians, Eneadæ, and Argives, in 
Italy, are all represented as fugitives from their native Countries. 
The same is observable concerning the Cadmians, Danaidæ, Erech- 
thidæ, and other settlers in Greece; and of the Tyrians at Carthage. 
Mr. M. takes notice of the Ionians, Æolians, and Dorians being driven 
from their Country by force. They therefore must from necessity 
have braved many dangers and difficulties, which they would not have 
encountered, had no such necessity existed. This therefore does not 
in the least take off from the credibility of Herodotus, when he men- 
tions this backwardness of some of the Grecian States in the Persian 
war. They were not under any such cogent necessity, but were left 
to their own option ; and were determined by their deficiency in re- 


spect to navigation. 


It is next urged with some vehemence, that Mr. B. has insidi- 
ously omitted a passage of consequence in the quotation above from 
Herodotus. Let us then produce the whole of the Historian's words, 
and see, What consequence will ensue. When the Tontans collicited the 
Helladians to come over to their caast, the utmest, that they could obtain, 
was to get them as far as Delos. All beyond Seemed to be full of danger, 
4s | they had little knowledge of those parts, Then comes the part, 

which 
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which was left out: and they rremed to be full of the enemies forces.. Tt 
has been repeatedly mentioned, that the purpose of Mr. B. was to shew 
the inexperience of the Peloponnesians in nautical affairs. And as 
their additional apprehensions about the enemies forces were neither 
to his purpose, nor against it, he omitted that part as unnecessary ; 
and by a mark plainly shewed, that there was something more, which 
there was no occasion to insert. This is the utmost of the crime 
laid to Mr. B's charge. But mark how disingenuous the behaviour 
has been on the other side. The very person, who has accused Mr. B. 
of treachery in leaving out a line, that was not at all sigpificant, has. 
himself omitted a subsequent passage, and closely connected, which is: 
of great consequence. This is, —that the Grecians had such a. dread 
of sailing, that they esteemed à voyage to Samos, as an expedition 70 the 
trait: of Hercules, Herod. above. This was before his eyes: but be- 
eause it was against his argument, he improperly. omitted. it. And! 
yet he accuses Mr. B. of perfidy, and mis representation; and bids the: 
world to be upon its guard against him: and in all this he has been 
upheld: by the British Critic : who goes beyond him in: severity and 


Cens ure. 


The next charge of perfidy is of some length, and couched: in 
strong terms. It shall therefore, whatever may be the consequence, 
be layed most fairly before the Reader. Another instance wiichs ought 
not to be suppressed, is one which Mr. M. has. reprehended: with» jus 
indig nation, but not half 50. much as it deserves; p. 34. I it a:pavage? 

| ow 
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From Diodorus (Iv. 269.) where the author says, that the Epigoni after: 
taking T hebes, consecrated Daphne, daughter of Tiresias, priestess of Delphi; 
she was a verfier of the oracles, and from her Homer borrowed many 
verses to adorn his works. By this, says Mr. B. was not originally meant 
T hebes in Bæotia, but Orca Aryurrio xorropnvtor—What ? when. the au- 
#hor Says expres:ly, that it was Thebes in Bœotia, ,’ Mr. B. by his 

| [originally] turn it into Thebes of Egypt ? and ball bis own unaccented. 

| Greek be put upon a careless reader, as if it were the expresiien of. Dio- 
dorus? Is il fair, is it candid to quote an author for what he does nos 


write? or to. turn what he does write,. to. prove an exact contradiction to: 


what he means? And yet this is. a; reatoner, who imputes prejudice to all. 
who 5hall controvert his hypothesis. p. 640. It has been abundantly. 
shewn, that no such imputation was brought by Mr. B. nor has he: 
obtruded upon the carel/ess Reader the words alluded: to; as the ex- 
pression of Diodorus. He does not quote the Author for any thing, 
which he did not write. It is wonderful that the learned Critic, for 
his own sake, did not guard against so palpable a mistake. After men- 
tioning the account given by the historian, Mr. B. adds, that by 
Thebes was originallß meant the City of that name in Egypt. By 
this was signified, that the persons, who first settled in. that part of 
Greece, imported this name and character of the Sibyl Daphne from 
Egypt. And in mentioning this where 1s there any. prejudice,. or pre- 
sumption, or want of candour? But the chief charge, and a most 
weighty one indeed, is, that I have quoted Diodorus, and have gone: 
| directly 
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directly eontrary to what he has expressly said. The Reader will bee; 
that this is most undoubtedly true. I certainly differ from him, and 
must necessarily plead guilty. And this crime is liable to be greatly 
enhanced, and aggravated; for I have acted in the same manner a 
hundred times, and perhaps five hundred. We have an instance be- 
fore our eyes. I have quoted at large the words of the learned Critic, 
and am obliged to differ from him in every article. And what is 
more to the putpose, he has himself produced my words, and equally 
dissented from me. This, I am sorry to say, has been attended with 
too much warmth and invective, and with dooming me for my lot 
to a double portion of indignation. But notwithstanding these unfavour- 
able concomitants, I wish both the learned Critic, and his Friend, had 
always acted in the same manner; and pointed out the passages fairly, 


upon which their allegations were founded. 


But after all what is it, that has been $0 trenuously maintained, 
and which has given rise to so much intemperance ? It is a mere 
puerile fable concerning, the history of Daphne. And who was this 
Personage of so great consequence? She was the daughter of a blind 
man, Tiresias. And who may this Tiresias have been? He was a 
reputed native of Thebes in Bœotia; who one day, as he uns walking 
out, saw a female snake, which he crushed with his staff, and 
was immediately transformed to a woman. Some years afterwards he 


met with a male snake, which he killed with his staff, and was changed 


to a man, ae 7 dndcereey, x. Ne- u. e 70 apo: YO, HEE EY EVETO AV » 


\ 


H Tzetzes. 


1 


Tzetzes. He was, as has been said, the parent of Daphne: but 
whether the Father, or Mother, is not quite certain. We are farthes 


informed, that he was made umpire in a dispute between Jupiter, 
and Juno, which he determined in favour of Jupiter. Upon this the 
Goddess deprived him of his sight. He is said to have lived seven 
ages of men: and Jupiter, to afford him some compensation for his 
great loss, conferred upon him the gift of prophecy. What is ex- 
traordinary, this gift was continued to him after his death, as a per- 


petuity in the shades below. But it seems to have been a prerogative 
of very little use: for of what benefit could prophecy be after this 
life, to. those who had passed Styx, and were upon the borders of 
Lethe, and Cocytus? The whole concerning this Sibyl, and her parent 
is an idle figment, and should not bave produced so much obloquy, 
and indignation. It was, I make no doubt, a mysterious history in 
Egypt; and rendered ten times more obscure by being imported into 
Greece. I. gave my opinion, without affording an immediate reason, 


little thinking, with whom I was to be engaged. 


But as it has been apprehended, that I had no grounds for 
supposing, that the history of the Sibyl Daphne came originally from 
Egypt: it shall be my business to shew, that Thad some reason for 
my opinion. Every body of the least learning must know, that. the 
principal Colonies in Greece were from Egypt, particularly the Erech- 
theidz; Saitæ, Danaidæ, and the Cadmians. We are informed by 
Herodotus (L. 2. C. 50. p. 128.) that almost all the Grecian Deities 

came 


5 

came from the borders of the Nile. And with these was imported 
the base Theology of that Region, and various legendary histories ; 
which were adopted by the people of Hellas, and ingrafted upon 
the history of their Country. The Cadmians in particular brought 
the Dionysiaca, and the worship of the Phallus, together with a number 
of Egyptian Fables into the region called Bœotia. The City Thebes 
itself was built by them, and had its name from the very ancient City 
Thebes in Egypt. Of this I have before given many proofs ; particu- 
larly from Nonnus, of Panopolis in that Country. 


Ono ng apX%,yY2v0ro Oepwvupos er Nero Ouen. 


Among the legendary importations, I should imagine, was the 
account given above of Daphne: for there is great reason to think, 
that the name was Egyptian, and related originally to a Priestess of 
the City Daphne in that region; which was expressed Taphnes, and 
Taphanes, by the Hebrews. This my opinion I have found counten- 
anced by some Persons of great learning. There occur many places 
of this name in various parts of the world. There was a Daphne in 
Sicily, and near Rhegium: also in Lycia, Phœnicia, and at Antioch : | 
as we learn from Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny. Es: xx a A ο 
As. There was another Daphne near Pelutium in Egypt. Steph. 
Byzant. It is also mentioned by Herodotus. L. 2. C. 30. This 
near Pelusium was the original City. It was about seventeen miles 
above it, to the south; and was undoubtedly the Taphanes of that 
Country, as expressed by the Hebrews ; and rendered Daphnes, and 
H. 2 Daphne, 
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Daphne, by the Greeks, It seems to have been generally thus, 
called by the Authors of the Greek version. Græci Interpretes fre- 


| quenter Tapas eam urbem appellant, quæ Hebræis est Taphanes., See. 
. Wesseling apud Antoninum. Cellarius is most to the purpose. Graci: 
Interpretes T a@»y et Taha. constanter reddunt—/Egyptiam, Urbem, 4 
Prophetis memoratam. Jeremiah. 11. 16, et 43. 7. quos Latinus In- 
terpres sceutus Taphne, vel Taphnis, dictis locis transſert. Geog. 
Africa. v. 2. p. 38. The like is said by Bochart, Phaleg. p. 277. 
and 346. By this term was originally signified a Laurel; which 
by the Grecians was sometimes personified, and supposed to have been 


a Nymph, beloved by Apollo, and changed to that tree. 


Thus this great load of censure is found at last to be unduly 
brought, and imposed and the indignation of Mr. M. which is jus- 
tified by the B. C. appears to be quite unnecessary. The object, to 
which it is directed, is perfectly ideal. He has raised a phantom to 


himself, and blindly pursued it, mistaking a shadow for a substance. 


One reprehension being past, there succeeds another, and perhaps 
as ill grounded, which relates to the Deities Cybele and Atys. It 
begins thus, and is extended through many lines. But ue will proceed 
now, in return, to quote Bryant against Bryant. In tbe dissertation before 
ut, be maintains, p. 71, ** That the chief objects of worship in this part 

| of the world were Attis and Cybele, called Rhea Dindymene and. Berecyn- 
thia, the mother of the Gods; be was. styled Oe 1 ÞPpuyin, the Phrygian- 
Geadess, and ber Prietts were tbe Corybantes, the same as the, Idæi Dacchli 6 
and 


© 63 } 


and Curetes. But Homer makes Apollo the guardian God and Minerva 
the chief Goddess, whore tutelary image was the Palladium.” But in his 


Analysis' of Ancient Mythology, vol. iii. p. 435, Mr. B. writer, The 
Trajant and Mysians were of a different race from the native Phrygians, 
being of the ame language with the People of Hellas and Ionia—the 
Grecians and. Trojans were of the ame family, as speakin g the came lan- 
guage.” Morritt from Bryant, p. 47. See B. C. p. 640. All this may 
be in great measure true, if we properly distinguish the times, to 
which we are here referred. For the two regions, after the era of 
Troy, were chiefly occupied by the /Eolians, who were originally from 


Hellas. But I do not see, what this detail is to the purpose: nor how 


it relates to the God Atys or Cybele. Let us then cast an eye upon 


the subsequent observations and arguments; and observe how Mr. M. 


is supported by the B. C. for his words are well worth our notice. 


These tue pastages (quoted by Mr. Morritt above from Mr. B.) in direct 


opposition to each other, cited from the Same author, cannot perbaps be; 
paralleled in point of contradiction, by any extracts from the moit valuminous 
writer extant; and these two opinions Mr. B. delivered possibly at the 
ame mament, for be asgures us, that his dissertation is no new. work, it 
has been in preparation these thirty years. p- 640. I do not quite un- 
derstand the purport of this allegation. The B. C. is in the right 
to make use of the word poxsibly for there is nothing impossible, 
which does not contain a contradiction. Yet notwithstanding this 


limitation, 
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Imitation, I am afraid, that something of this nature is implied here. 
For it is certain, that nobody can do the same thing twice in the 
same moment. There seems to be another oversight, when it is 
athrmed, that my Divsertation was no new work : it had been thirty years 
ix preparation. It should be remembered, that I never said, my Disserta- 


tion was no New work; at least a work of so long a time. I only men- 
tioned, that the scheme had been a great while in contemplation, and 
some of the materials before collected. But the whole was never di- 
gested, and compleated, till many years after the former work men- 
tioned i above, Yet we find that the B. C. insists, that an article 
in each of the two Treatises was written at the same instant: which 
could not have been in this manner executed even in one and the same 
Work. This is a solecism so gross, that nobody, one would think, 
could have framed it, except an Alderman of Abdera. At whatever 
time they were written, is of little consequence; and the cavil about 


the date is as unnecessary, as unjust. 


The B. C. however proceeds with the following words. My. M. 
with g reat justice, turns this contradiction (of Mr. B.) to further ad- 
vantage, by showing, that Mr. B. not only once thought that the Trojans 
were of the dame family with the Greets, but als that they existed, 
az hich in his dissertation he has thought fit to deny. It is certain, that 


in later times the Romans, as well as the Grecians, often mention 


2 My words are (Preface p. vi.) “It was above thirty years ago, since the groundwork of this 
Niesertatioſ was laid. This was sometime afterwards dilated, and disposed after the manner, in 
which iz now appears”. | 


both 


( 5s ) 
Both Trojans, and Troy; as they trusted implicitely to the authority 
of Homer. But what Mr. B. has declared, is, that there was neither 
Troy, nor Trojan, at the supposed æra of the war. If Mr: B. had 
since maintained a different opinion, and after several years had changed 
his mind, where would have been the crime? 1 wish to heaven, that 
every body would act in the same manner; and not blindly: persist in 
despite of truth and reason. But Mr. B. has not changed, because 


he has not been convinced; for obloquy affords not conviction. But 


in obviating this loese and dissultory erimination, we have lost sight: 
of the principal article, which was concerning Cybele and Atys, the: 
Deities of the part of the World, called afterwards Troas. 

Mr. B. had said in his Treatise, that the Deities mentioned by 
Homer were Grecian: but we find on the contrary from the best Au- 
thors, that those of the country, which the Poet makes the scene of 
action, were Atys, and Cybele, the same as Rhea, Berecynthia, Din- 
dymene. They were the Deities of Troas at the æra supposed. Hence- 
it appears, that. Homer has substituted the Gods of his own time; 
and neglected the ancient” and original Deities of Troas and Ida. To 
this the British Critic answers, with a spirit much too vindictive; and a 
very uncharitable wish, that the dispute and* censure may not end 
here. He accordingly 8ays, Whenever Mr. M. shall bring his work to 
a second edition, we hope he will not forget to remind” Mr. B. that Attiss 
and Cybele were Pbrygiun deities; and not Trojan, aud that: the Phrygiaz, 
ifey belong to, is not on the coast of the Afgean Sea, not on the: Hellis pont, 

- batt 
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Gut the great Phrygia in the centre of Asia Minor, and surrounded on all 
Sides by the maritime hrovintes. p. 640, and 641. He adds, that Peri- 
mus, from whence the Mater B erecynthia war brought to Rome, 1s not 10 
little as 400 miles from Troy. ibid. Upon this latter part I shall make 
no long comment, but only observe, that the Deity being honoured 
80 many miles inland, does not hinder her being worshipped upon the 
coast: nor does the bringing her statue and rites to Rome, in the 
time of king Attalus, prove, that she had not the same rites some 
Centuries before the time of Homer. Troas and Ida were a part of 
Phrygia Minor; and the seacoast, with which they were to the west 
bounded, belonged to the same Province, and was upon the coast of 
the Ægean Sea. But the B. C. maintains, that the Goddess was not 
worshipped in these parts. It is wonderful, that he did not out of 
regard to his character take care, and not oppose a history so obvious, 
and well known. The Goddess is called Idæa repeatedly, and referred 
to this part of the world. 


Alma Parens Idæa Deum, cui Dindyma cordi, 
Turrigeræque urbes, bijugique ad fræna leones. 
Virgil. En. L. x. v. 252. 
Tympana vos buxusque vocant Berecynthia Matris 
Jazm. Virg. L. 1X. v. 619. 


Ululatibus Ida Bacchatur, 1 


Claudian De raptu Proserp. L. 1. v. 26 5+ 


Interea 


( '37 9 
Interea gelidæ secretis partibus Idæ 
Dum sedet, et thyasos spectat de more Cybelle. 
Claudian ibidem. 


Sic Phryga terrificis Genetrix Idæa cruentum 
Elicit ex Adytis. Statius. L. 10. v. 150. 


Lucretius says of this Goddess. 


Hanc variæ Gentes antiquo more sacrorum 


Idæam vocitant Matrem. E. 2. J. 010; 


Virgil carries up the worship of this Deity as high as the æra of Troy: 
and among the companions of Eneas mentions Chloreus, a Priest of 
Cybele. If she had a Priest among the Trojans, she must have pars 
taken of Trojan worship. 


Forte sacer Cybelz Chlorens, olimque Sacerdos, L. xr. v. 768. 


But the strongest evidence both of the place, and the antiquity 
of the worship, may be found in Apollonius Rhodius. L. I. v. 1091 
et deinceps. He makes the rites of this Goddess- more ancient than 
the æra of the Argonauts. We are accordingly told by him, that 
these Heroes in their passage upwards by the Hellespont, and the 
adjacent region, were ordered by a divine command to go on shore, 
and visit the Temple of Rhea, the Mother of the Gods, upon Mount 
Dindymus. By Stephanus it is called Dindyma in the plural : Andvjuaes 
opn 116 T proaog. Dindyma are some mountains in Troas. They were 
consequently a part of Mount Ida. Strabo says, that these Heroes 


in cheir voyage to the Phasis founded ra vs Idaiag Murpeg lep, this 
I | Temple 
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Temple of the Idæan Goddess, the Mother of the Gods, But Apollonius 


makes it more ancient. L. I. p. 76. He mentions also two persons, 


who were eminent and shared the same worship as the Goddess----- 
puotpnyerou 13n c οο Mnrepos 13:9—which Goddess he elsewhere styles 
the Deiry o, Mount Ida, and Mother of the Gods. All this is plain: yet 
it is said, that she was not worshipped on any part of this coast. And 
it is farther too incautiously maintained, without the least show of 
authority, that tbe Provinces on the coast worshipped this deity, 
(Cybele) i was not @ native, but imported Superstition and that, long 
after the age of Homer, when the MHolians and Tonians had admitted 
many of the Ariatic ceremontes into their worshiþ p 641, But when 
this admission happened, it will be difficult for the B. C. to discover. 
The Grecians scem to have imported no superstitions, but their own: 
which was effected, when Penthilus, the son of Orestes, is said to have 
brought a Colony from Arcadia. In consequence of this we shall 
find, that from the region of Troas exclusive, to Samos and beyond, 
the Deities of Greece are universally worshipped with, hardly an ex- 


cht on. Among others are to be found Apollo, Jupiter, &sculapius, 


Mercury, Hercules, together with Diana, Juno, and Minerva. See 
Strabo. L. 10. p. 720. L. 14. p. 945. Pausanias L. 7. p. $66, and 
in other places. These were the Gods, which they brought. But 
the B. C. thinks, that the most ancient National Deities ware import- 
ed by them, and introduced after the birth of Homer. How then 


come their names never to occur after his time in all Ionia, and be- 


low ? 
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low? The name of Cybele is not to be there found: nor were hey 
rites preserved, excepting perhaps in one place. But in the region 
above, near Phrygian Ida and Troas, upon the Hellespontie Ægean, 
she was celebrated under all her ancient titles: Cybele, Rhea, Beres 
cynthia, and Magna Mater Deüm. It is remarkable, that this is the 
very part of the world, where the B. C. asserts, that she never was 
worshipped. He accordingly gives a very improper hint to his friend, 
and says, Whenever Mr. M. ball bring his work to a second edition, we hope, 
he will not forget to remind Mr. B. that Attis and Cybele were Phrygian 
deities and not Trojan. p. 640. I shall not wait for this second 
Edition, which probably will never see light: but I will avail my- 
self of this kind hint afforded, and be admonished by the B. C. and: 
with propriety defend myself. And here I must first observe, that 
I always thought, that Troy itself was referred to Phrygia, as a 
Phrygian City: and the B. C. seems afterwards to recollect himself, 
and to acknowledge it. He is certainly in the right to alter his 
opinion in good time: for Virgil speaking of articles relating to Troy 
styles them continually Phrygian : Phrygius Simois; Ida Phrygia; Phry- 
gii Ministri; and Hneas is himself called Phrygius Tyrannus, and 
Phrygius Prædo. When therefore it is repeatedly affirmed, that Rhea, 
Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, was 101 in the Region of Troas 
reverenced, I know not how: to assent to that opinion, as so much 
evidence from different Writers has been collected, to prove that she 
was, Therefore by way of conclusion, I shall subjoin the evidence of 


Iz Strabo 
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Strabo' to that, which has been already afforded. T Thwwv 0: wepe 
r 139 wirodciviny Pean u Har euro OpytnC uot, ry Thy Myrepa Twv Otwy 
| zaMvuyres. L. 10. p. 718. The people of Troas hikewise, who live within 
the precincts of Mount La, perform the orgies of this Goddess, whom 
they style the Mother of the Gods. She was also worshipped at Smyrna, 
the only place that I recollect beside. This we learn from the same 
Author, L.. 14. p. 956. He afterwards, speaking of the different places, 
adds this farther evidence to that, which has preceded. Kal Tovg The 


Myrpog Twy Orwy opyuropues e Th POpuyice, ov Tors eps T. Id Thy Fpwixny 
rorois, They likewise performed the frantic rites of the: Mother of the 
Gods in Phrygia, and in thase places, which: were in the vicinity of the 
Traian Mount Ida. ibid. p. 715. | 


The rites of Atys were as ancient, and carried on in the same 
part of the world, however it may be contro verted and denied. Where- 
ever the Mother of the Gods, Cybele Berecynthia, was worshipped, he 
had like reverence, and particularly on Mount Ida: for he was wapedpor,. 
an assessor, or partner in her rites.. This is manifest from several an- 


cient Inscriptions. 


M. D. M. I. 
Et Attidi saneto Menoturanno. 
Again, 
Magnz Dew Matri Idzz, Summæ Parentiz. 
Herme et Attidi, &c. "A 
See 


( 6 ) 
See Laurentii Pignorii Magnæ Dez Matris Idææ et Attidis Initia. p. 
25. He was the same as Osiris, the great Husbandman, the Inven- 
tor of the plough. 


Atys pulcher, item curvi monstrator aratri. 
Martianus Capella. 
There are some pleasing verses quoted from an ancient Inscription 
by Aldus Manutius: in which the two Deities are referred to the vi- 
cinity of Mount Ida. 
Qui colitis Cybelen, et qui Phryga plangitis Attin, 
Dum vacat, et tacitaà Dindyma nocte silent, 
Flete meos casus: non est alienus in istis 
Hector, et hoc tumulo Mygdonis umbra premor, &c; 
Orthographia, p. 574. See also p. 177. 
Catullus has a curious poem. of uncommon rapid rythm, in 
which he deſeribes the frantic rites of Atys and his priests: and he- 
is there said to lead them 
Ad Phrygiam domum Cybelles, ad nemora Deæ, 
Ubi cymbali ſonat vox, ubi tympana re boant. 
The part of Phrygia to which they fired. is also signifieg.— 
Viridem citus adit Idam properato pede chorus. 
Atys says of himself 
Ego viridis algida Idæ nive amicta loca colam: 
77 : wb omucoad Catullus de Atye;. EXT. 


Notwiths 


* 
Notwithstanding this evidence, it has been too imprudently affirmed by 
the B. C. that neither Cybele nor Atys were worshipped in * part 
of the world. 


If we consider collectively all that has been said, we shall find, 
that there has been an oversight in those, who have maintained, that 
this Deity was not known in Troas, nor upon the Hellespont, and 
the coast of the Ægean seca. And it appears, that this worship was 
not introduced by the Zolian, or Ionian Colonists; nor, as has been 
supposed, later than the birth of Homer. On the contrary, if we 
may trust to the Grecian Writers, it was far antecedent, and probably 
the most ancient upon record. Hence the indignation of Mr. Morritt, 
and the B. C. has been unduly raised; and the double portion of it, 
which is threatened to Mr. B. is both unnecessary and unmerited- 
And it is to be hoped, that they will be for the future more careful, 
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and tee which I mention for their own Lakes. 


Mr. B. has 1938 accused of perfidy, evasions, TR false inferen- 
ces: let us see, if he has not some reason in his turn to complain 
of unfairness in others. It may be said, that this has been suffici- 
ently shewn already. Let me however be permitted to proceed with 
another instance. It is well known both from the history, which 
Mr. Chevalier and Mr. Morritt give of Troy, aud, likewise from their 
Maps, that they place it aloft upon a hill called Bounarbachi. And. 
at the extremity west stands the Scæan Gate: before which, according 


to Homer, so many stubborn conflicts are supposed to have happened. 
To 


C68) 
To chis situation I vbjected in my Treaties: because it is said of 
Trey by >Hotner=—v wehe erbse wong, and it was at a distance from 
any hill ef Ida- The B. C. has at last seen the force of this argu- 
ment; and accordingly copies, and adopts it in favour of the two 


Gentlemen above mentioned, who seem to have known nothing of 
this evidence. By this manceuvre he purposes to make a reconcilia- 
tron between Homer, Strabo, and all our modern travellers, He accordingly 
begins in this manner. Homer SAYS expressly, Ey W501 ET ONS O WOMS 
The city itsel/ woas on the plain, and we 5ee no contradiction in this to the 
epitbet nr poiroa, to the mois apy; Sc. The borse also, which was to be 
thrown down the precipice, (Od. ©. $08.) was fret to be drawn up the 
hill before the precipitation could take place. B. C. for February 1799. 
p- 131. We will grant all this; but what is it to the purpose? What 


we see here presented to the Reader, is designed as a Vindication of 


the two Travellers, and they are defended by arguments, which are 
directly contrary to What they maintained. In the mean time our 
attention is artfully drawn away from the true object to be considered, 


by allusions to the wooden Horse, and its supposed precipitation. 


7 appears that this is consonant to the na- 


But the B. C. proceeds. 
ture of fort; fed Places in general, where the town. is on level ground, 


the citadel on a height. The epithet upuz-yuin, favours this idea ; ; and the 
city consisting of three parts, Troja, Ilium, and Pergamus, favours the 
rap pacition of extent, which We arsign it on the plain. This hypothests 
7 and as an bypothezis only we give it} would bring the Scean Gate on a 


parallel 
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parallel with the fountains of the Scamander, or rather lower. ibid. 
Here is an assemblage of various articles, by . which we proceed, as in 
a maze: and are at a loſs to know, to what they ultimately tend. The 
Review seems here to be particularly calculated to support Mr. Che- 
valier and Mr. Morritt; and to effect à reconciliation between Homer, 
Strabo, and our modern travellers. And this is done by bringing the 
City down to a plain below some fountains, where neither Strabo, 


nor Homer, nor any Modern Traveller ever placed it. Mr. C. and 


Mr. M. describe it upon a high hill: so it appears in their Maps, 
and the name of the hill is mentioned, and the words, Old Troy, and 
Troje Situs plainly inscribed. The same is to be seen in Plate Page 
92. of Mr. Morritt. 


The B. C. as has been shewn, transposes the City, and from an 
eminence brings it two miles lower into a plain: and thus he would 
| make a correspondence, where there is the most material difference. 
He defends them in contradiction to their own words. In order to 
render his hypothesis plausible, the Sczan gate is also removed in 
proportion lower; which is equally contrary to the position allotted by 
those gentlemen. And this is called à reconciliation, and extends even to 
Homer, and Strabo. At this rate reconciliation and disagreement 
must be the same. The later Travellers seem to vary greatly in the 
supposed distance of the City from the coast. Mr. Chevalier makes 
it twelve miles. Mr. Morritt, ten. Mr. Dallaway, eight. Mr. Wood, 
six, which are said to be Italian miles. See B. C. for February, p. 130. 

How 


. 
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How can we from this diversity infer uniformity: and think it may 
be effected by arbitrarily removing the object in dispute, contrary to 


all who have preceded; | even to Strabo, and Homer himself: as T 
have in other Treatises fully shewn? 


In prosecuting his purpose with too much warmth, the B. C. 
will be found unfortunately at variance with himself; and conzequently 
inconsistent. To establish the Authority of the two Gentlemen, whose 
cause he supports, he has these words: Since Mr. Morritt has revisited 
the Troad, and confirmed all the exxential circumstances of Mr. Chevaler's 
deccription, and those circumstances correspond in all their peculiarities with 
the delineation of Homer; either Mr. Bryant must gubmit to this testimony, 
or he must maintain that Mr. Morritt, with all the English gentlemen who; 
have been upon the same spot, have consþired with Mr. Chevalier to mp- 
port a faliebood. B. C. February, p. 117. Of this very article he is: 
himself guilty; and denies of all others the most essential circumstance, 
in which, he says, they agree. This is the situation of the City; which 
they place upon a high eminence, and he two miles off, below, near 
some spfings. see p. 131. He therefore does not submit: and in 
consequence of it will be obliged to maintain, that Mr. Morritt and 
Mr. Chevalier, and all of their opinion, have conspired (to use his 
own words) 70 supþport a falshood. And though it is said by the 
B. C. that My. M. has confirmed all the excential circumstances of My. 
Chevalier's description, yet even he is said to disagree with his Friend! 


in the most material article, the situation of the City. We 5aw with 
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Plensure; says the B. C. Mr. M's dient from Chevalier on the tit of” 
Troy. February, p. 129. It is farther said, The game falsebood must 
likewise have been propagated. eighteen hundred years ago by Strabo, who 
declares, that the face of the whoke country ts in correspondence with the 
dexcriptions of the Iliad, and that the features are: marked too Strongly to 
he mistaken. p. 117. Yet Mr. M. and his Friend. differ from Strabo, 
- and. abuse him :. and therefore. must have mistaken these strong marks 
and prominent features. And the B. C. in the very same page speaks 
of Strabo being greatly mistaken, and that. he did not know one 
river from another. line 32. It is also admitted in page. 119 and 120, 
that the Sceprians could not tell the site of Trey; neither has Demetrius or 
Strabo fixed it: and. an excuse is made. for their ignorance. p. 120. 


line 28, 29. Yet immediately afterwards he changes,. and. asserts 
the general fidelity of: Strabo's picture. p. 121, line 10. In- this picture, 
asserted to be in general true, the rivers. are said to have been mis- 
taken, and the situation of the City either misplaced,. or unknown: 
the names of other objects also are represented, as by Strabo. misap- 
plied. Vet we have been told, as appears above, that the correspon- 
dence of this Geographer with: Homer, and the features of his de- 
scription, are marked te 5trongly to be. mistaken. p. 117. How. came 
there then this want of conformity, and. agreement,. both. between 


Ancients and Moderns, when these Strong features are described t 
Another accusation is brought in the following manner. Mr. B. 
is decidedly of opinion, that Homer was of an Egyptian family ; or, af 


least 


( 67 ) 
dn of an loniam or Milesian family, settled in Egypt. B. C. for De- 
cember, 1798. p. 641. How is it possible for a person to be of a 
decided opinion, when there are three articles mentioned, and he docs 
not know upon which to determine? At this rate what is-either .dect- 
sion or precision? It is said farther, that according to Mr. B. che Poet 
was born in Ithaca, but travelled himself alto in Egypt, and there collected 
the History of bis Thad, from the Egyptian Troy. ibid. There is not a 
word said by Mr. B. of these histories being collected at that place: 
it is expressly declared, that they were elsewhere obtained. The B. C. 
is likewiss very wrong to describe Mr. B. as so determined in his 
opinion concerning Homer and this history. Mr. B. proposes it with 
some degree of uncertainty, and lays it with proper caution before the 
Reader. In page 53, his words are,. I might hazard @ conjecture 
about Homer in Egypt. In another place, p. 60, he says,—-/ am in- 
duced to believe. From the evidence given we may, I think, conclude. p. 
72.—T will venture to disclose my mind, though I may proceed upon uncer- 
tain ground. p. 102.—T have mentioned it as my opinion concerning 7. roy. 
p. 167. I am induced to believe. p. 172.—I have offered a conjecture. p. 
113.----The story of Troy was probably of Egyptian ariginal. Index, p. 
194. This diffidence is apparent through the whole Treatise: but what 
is mentioned with a proper limitation, is produced as « fixed and deter- 
minate assertion. In short, the British Critic throughout seems to 
have a very unfavourable bias: and to be dissatisfied with every thing, 
that Mr. B. can say, which he continually perverts. Hence the most 


expreſs terms cannot afford security. 
K 2 The 
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The British Critic proceeds farther to object to the opinion; that 
Homer was of an Egyptian family; and to ridicule the notion. Firs, 
he was of an Eg vptian fumily, because he was descended' from Melanopus 
of Cyme: and Melanopus signifies a black or swarthy countenance. Ash- 
ing pardon for the levity of the remark, this is not a better proof, than 
if we were to apply it in a parallel manner, 10 prove that Edward the 
Black Prince was an Ethiopian. Necember, p. 641. There may be 
Some reason for making an excuse for the levity of the remark ; but 
still more for not stating the article more truly. There are many 
things omitted, which should have been considered, and mentioned. 
Mr. B. had taken notice, that at Cuma there had resorted several 
people of different nations, at the time when that City was building. 
rr vn EN,Hmfes, ako te: Tres, Vita Homeri. Among these was 
a person called Melanopus. By this was signified the same as /Ethiops, 
a perion of a dark countenance. It was a name, by which the Grecians 
distinguished the Egyptians, whose country among other names had 
that of Fthiopia, It was moreover shewn, that his reputed Grandson, 
Homer, was called Melasigenes, which signiſies a Nilotic, one born 
upon the banks of the Nile; for that river had the name of Melas. 
It was also mentioned, that this Grandson had a close connexion with 
Egypt; and some Writers farther supposed, that he was born at Thebes — 
On8nc fumrorramums, He was acquainted with persons of character in 
that Country, particularly with a learned Scribe; and it was said, that 
he borrowed from the Archives at Memphis the history of Troy, and 
its 
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its gege: and that he hence composed his Ilias. p. 10). 8. This is in 
part what had been urged. Now if the learned Critic can make it ap- 


pear, that in the name of the Black Prince there is any relation to 
Athiopia: and that he had a Grandson, that travelled there: who got 


acquainted, with the sages of the Country, and brought away much 


learning: and likewise, that this Grandson wrote an Epic poem; 


then I must confess, there will be some analogy between the two 


— 


persons But till these points are proved, I cannot see any more cor- 


respondence between Melanopus and the Black" Prince, than between 


Semiramis and Pope Joan. 


Homer in his Odyssea takes notice of a venerable, and worthy 
person, who was of great repute in Ithaca. From the description 
given by the Poet Mr. B. represents him, as of Egypt, or at least of 
Egyptian original. To this the learned Critic gives an absolute de- 


nia], and treats it as a most ridiculous notion. He accordingly says 


181022 


Little more ' do we think of Mr. B. s Fgyptius Heros from the Odyssey, as 
a proof that there were Eg yptians in Ithaca, than if it were aid that 


all the family, of the Frenches in England, are Frenchmen „ or all the 


/ Anglois in France, Englichmin. p. 641. Surely there is some mistake | 


in this 88. of reasoning. The term French is a cognomen, or sur- 


name, and denotes a person: and the same is to be observed in res- 


pect to FAnglois also to such names, as Paris, Calais, d' Auvergne, 
us 


and the like: also to Fleming, Scot, York and Dover. These are all, 


when thus applied, substantives, and point out a man so nominated. 
But 
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But the word "Arperrics, Ægyptius, is an epithet, and denotes not 2 
man, but quality, circumstance, and particularity, relating to a man. 
The words are not Hpug Atyvrrog, the Hero named Ag yptus, but Ar 
Yuri Hows, the Egyptian Hero; a man of that Country. 


Tow 8 ena Hp Aryb nate mx eyopcuery. Odyss. B. 15. 


T he words, Egyptian Hero, are analogous to the terms, the French 
General, the Spanisb Commander, the Danich Admiral. They relate to 
the Country, to which the Person belonged. There is no setting 
aside this true purport: for if there be any such thing as grammar, 
or reason, the Egyptian Hero must E the Hero from Egypt, a 
person of that Country. 


The B. C. still persists in finding out objections, and seems to 
be much aggrieved, where there was not the least offence intended. 
We have seen the evidence produced: which he passes over too neg- 
ligently; and brings a refined theory against the most positive assuran- 
ces. Thus he insists, that Homer could never have been in upper 
Egypt, for a reason, which we could scarcely have conceived. If 
Homer ever wicited Thebes, he must have pared by the Pyramids, and 
, the. Egyptian Troy had been the real scene of his action, suppoiing it 
Zo be Babylon, or any place in the neighbourhood of Babylon, that city 
stood on the Same rock where Cairo is now built; and the whole war 
must haue passed within sight of the Pyramids, Is this possible, without 
any allusion 10 en masses? Or will it be argued, on the contrary, that 
Homer 


tor) 

Homer is privv to the Pyramid? The ' difleulties into which Mr. F. 
voluntarily plunges, in this part of his argument, aye Inexplicabls; p. 642. 
The learned Critic seems to have confounded' himself through warmth, 

and impetuosity; There is nothing here of any argument of mine; 


ner are the difficulties' of my creating, I neither voluntarily nor: 
involuntarily involved myself in them. | 


I never: heard, that: Cairo was built upon: a rock, nor that it* 
was the same, as Babylon: nor was ever such a strange notion con- 


ceived. by me, that Homer was antecedent to the Pyramids. Of all: 


the series of argumentation, that. I ever. encountered, this seems the- 


most dark. and. unintelligible. The. Author sets out with Saying; 


that. Homer. could not. have been at. Thebes in upper Egypt, because 


in his way upward he must have passed by the Pyramids. But how- 
does his silence upon one article. prove, that he was ignorant. of a no- 
ther ?. It is supposed, very easily. For if the war of Troy were in: 
Egypt, the Pyramids were within 5ight ; and he must have had come 
allusion to these masses. True, if he described the war, as in Egypt, 
this might have happened; But if he laid the scene in another Country, 
in Phrygia; why, must we expect any. such article to be introduced 
here? Why must he necessarily speak of the Pyramids in his ac- 
count of llium,. and. Mount Ida; or. of the lake Maris, . or of the 
Sphinx, near the Scamander? In short, why: must we. conelud 8 from: 
this silence about the Pyramids, that. he was never in Egypt, or at: 
Thebes ;. if we have any real account. of. his being there.. The mode 
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of reasoning above will prove rather unfortunate for the British Critic : 
for-if the Poet s Silence concerning. the Pyramids shews,. that he neyer 


was in * much more will his silence about e Cities i in Asia 


takes no notice "of. the City Fm which the I Critic . an- 
nounces to have been the place of Bis birth. How could he, when 
he speaks of many 888 in its Vn pass by a City, so near the 
scene of action, and 50 obvious on many accoùnts to be mentioned? 
Among the rivers he omits the Pactofus; als the Meles, Which was 
the very stream that ran by Smyrna. Tt is said in the life of Homer, 
that he was born upon its banks : but from these omissions we may 
judge, that he was not a native of these parts. To obvlate these 
arguments, we are told, that this City was built by the Cumeans, 
much later than the era of the Trojan war, and therefore could not 
be ncticed in a history of that date. But the truth is, that it was 
rebuilt at that time: consequently there was a prior City; and of 
such antiquity, that it was supposed to have been founded by Tan- 
talus. It is called by Strabo 1 WN, Fug L. 14. p. 996: and 
we find it described 1 in the same manner by Pansanias. Earn oN, 

Moyer oryocr. The City Smyrna, which they style the ancient. L. 7. 
p. 532. It is said by Strabo to have been, together with Cuma, built 
by the Amazons. L. 12. p. 827, If then it was reputed to have 
been of so early date, and antecedent to the zra of Troy, one would 
imagine, that the Poet would not have left it unnoticed, if it had 


been the place of his birth. T 
' | The 
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The learned Critic still thinks otherwise, and imagines, that the 
Folic and Tonic Dialects, which prevailed in Asia Minor, will deter- 
mine the birthplace of the Poet: Thee Singularities---will, perhaps, raise 
our conjectures to à certainty, when ue say that Homer was a native of 
Smyrna, and that the subject of” his pdem was naturally cuggested by the. 
Site of Troy forming part” of the possessions of* his countrymen. p. 644. 
J cannot see, how the subject of any poem could be suggested by 
the situation of a place: more especially, if that place did not exist. 
The commeneement and execution of a poem might have been en- 
couraged by the proximity of the scene of action; but the subject, 
if true, must have depended upon some antecedent history or tradition, 
And as to the Dialects, and their singularities, they were in use in 
different Cities, and in different regions, where the olians settled. 
No particular place can be determined from a circumstance common : 
to many. The upper part of Hellas was once styled Ionia :' and by- 
the same rule we may as: justly fix Homer at Athens, as at Smyrna. 


There are some- who have adjudged him to this place. 


The B. C. proceeds with his argument, and assures us, that 'af7er. 
all that Mr. B. has said himself, and all that be has . caught from others, 
it will not be. possible to chow. from Homer himself, that. he.had any con 
nec tion with Egypt, or that he. ever was in that. country, p. 641. Un- 
doubtedly what. is obtained from a different person, cannot be a proof 
from Homer himself. What is dorrowed from the stream below, 
cannot be taken at the fountain head“. This therefore is a plain, but 
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a very unnecessary truth. But if the B. C. means, that we neither 
from Homer, nor from other Writers can obtain any evidence of the 
Poet's residing in Egypt, and consequently having a connexion with 
the Country, he is wilfully mistaken: for such evidence has been 
laid before him. He must have seen it, and he is very wrong to 
contradict this evidence, and not produce it to the Reader. It has 
been just mentioned from different Authors, that Homer was in Egypt, 
and resided there: and that by some he was esteemed a native of the 
Country. That he was also acquainted with a learned Scribe, Pha- 
nitis; and with Phantasia, a Priestess of Memphis, from whom he 
borrowed his scheme of the Trojan war. Among the Authors quoted 
upon the occasion, were Tatianus Assyrius, Ptolemy Hephæstion, Suidas, 
Diodorus, and Clemens of Alexandria. This last Writer had access 
to various Authors extant in his time, but now lost; and he says, 
N. Le 01 NEN. Atyyuvrrrioy Occiy x. Most think, that he was an 
Egyptian. L. 1. p. 354. There is some difference in these Writers: 
yet they all conspire to prove, that Homer had at least been in Egypt; 
and many more intimations have been given by me to the same pur— 
pose. Such is the evidence afforded: which the B. C. too fastidiously 
sets aside, without the least mention of its being exhibited in my 
Treatise. And he indiseretely affirms, that it is impossible to chew 


from any intelligence, that Homer was ever in that Country. 


* 


He then proceeds to prove his assertion, and assures us, that 


====reasons for an opinion directly the reverse, are numerous; jor Homer 


bimself 


| \ 
Zimteſſ proves Bis ignorance of Egypt, when he tells us, that a bird aan 
wot fly in a whole year to the extent of Menelaus's wanderings in that 
country. p. 61. I should be glad to know, where it is, that the 
Poet speaks of these wanderings of Menelaus in Egypt, and of the 
extent of the Country being measured by the flight of a bird? We 
are referred to Odyss. T. v. 322: but not a syllable is to be found 
there to the purpose. The Poet undoubtedly takes notice of the Hero's 
wandering, in more places than one: and makes him say, that besides 


gypt, he had visited various parts of the world. 


Kuro, So. te, 


Ailwnras N Bop, tad Log, Hou Epe 
Fal AE. Odyss. A. v. 83, &c. 


We find here Cyprus, and Phænicia speciſied, also the Ethiopians, Si- 
donians, and Erembi, together with the coast of Libya. To these 
perigrinatiens collectively the Poet makes ancient Nestor allude in 
the passage, to which we are referred by the B. C. They are his 
words to Telemachus; by which he informs him, that Menelaus was 
lately come back after having been among very remote nations. And 
he says, that a person would despair of ever returning from such a 
distance, who at setting out had been hurried away by winds and 
storms; and carried into a like immense sea: a sea, from which 
birds cannot find their way back in a whole year, so vast it is, and 
terrible. 1 286 
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The Reader must behold with surprise, that this flight of a bird 
does not in the least relate to Egypt. The Poet never designed it 
for a measure of the length of that Country; but of the extent of 
the immense ocean, in which Menelaus had been engaged. This is 
an unfortunate mistake: and it is rendered of bad consequence by 
the wrong infcrence, which is made from it: for strange to tell, 
from this untoward flight of a Bird it is maintained, that Homer 
never was in Egypt. | 


We find it said wy 4 the B. C. towards the close, We have not the 
presumption to talk of proofs. We with only to reconcile difficulties, and 
compare the internal evidence with .the traditions : in the performing of this 
task, we trust that we have been employed in the cause of literature, and 
given testimony of our veneration of the poet. p. 644. I shall very readily 

agree with this learned Critic, when he here intimates, that he does 
not deal in proofs: for certainly no proofs have been afforded, nor 
even verisimilitude. And whatever good purposes he may profess, of 
this he may be certain, that the many mistakes, which he has made 
himself, and others, which he unduly adopts and maintains; and the 


severity. 


T 7+ 1 
severlty, and unmerited censures, which he bestows upon one, who 
never aggrieved him: and additionally to this, an apparent contempt 
of a character, which he tries essentially to injure; I say, all these 
untoward articles can never be of any gervice in the cause of Literature, 
As to his zeal for Homer, it is laudable, though, I think, not well 
directed. For the fame of the Poet cannot be enhanced by any dis- 
putation about the place of his birth, or residence. His excellence is 
the same, wherever he was born, or lived. Upon this excellence Mr. 
B. has dwelt very minutely in his Treatise concerning Troy, and 


given his attestation to it. Few have done it more amply. 


We are now brought to the end of the learned Critic's animad- 
versions, which conclude with this friendly advice. p. 644. We will 


now for the present conclude with a Sentiment, to which we hope Mr. B. 
himself will 5ubscribe. 


In an age when it is the fashion to destroy every thing and build 
nothing, if half the talents and erudition which are apphed to support the 
dreams of scepticiimm, were employed in confirming the received opinions of 
mankind, the Science of criticiem, as well as politics, would be benefitted 


by .the exchange. 


I am sorry, that even here I shall be obliged to disappoint my 
good Friend's best hopes: for I can by no means subscribe to the 
articles, which he has proposed. There are many things intimated, 
to which the learned Critic has not sufficiently attended, First, there 
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N 
is contained an undue Satire upon the times, which, I think, do not 
deserve the character of destroying all things, and building nothing. 
The present Century. is now clos ng, during which the noblest efforts 
towards the maintaining of the most interesting truths have been con- 
tinually shewn. Let us consider the bright lights from Newton and 
Tillotson downward to this concluding year : in which there remain 
many excellent Persons, among whom no such fashion predominates z 
and if any Writers of an eccentric and wayward genius have at times 
appeared, there have been found others, far more in number, and far 
superiour in knowledge, by which their evil influence has been pre- 
vented. It is unnecessary to enumerate the many brilliant luminaries, 
that have appeared in this interval; or to mention the Men of learn- 
ing, that at this day N Let us only, out of the numbers to which 
I have alluded, select some few, such as Clerk, Sherlock, Butler, Dod- 
dridge, Lardner, Secker, Jortin : who expended their labours, not to 
promote the science of criticism and politics ; but to maintain the most 
salutary truths, with which the world can be engaged. We have seen 
Female excellence displayed for the same good purpose; and every 
noble faculty employed, to disclose and confirm those doctrines, upon 
which all our peace and happiness are founded: our happiness here, 


and hereafter, And this has been effected by that excellent Writer, 
to her great honour, and to the good of thousands. 


It may be thought very presuming in me to give the least hint 
about myself, after having mentioned those great and excellent Per- 


SONS, 
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sons, who have preceded; But I trust, that I shall be exeused, if T 
only assert, that my purposes are uniformly the same: and my endea- 
vours have been for many years to ascertain the truth of the sacred 
Writings, and of the Religion, which I profess. It is therefore very 
injurious to intimate to the world, that I am one of those, whose fa- 
shion it is to destroy every thing, and to build nothing: and who merely 
support the dreams of scepticiem. (p. 645.) | 


I have now laid before the Reader the chief animadversions of 


the British Critic ; which, I believe, will be thought as ill grounded, 
as they are severe. I will venture to affirm, that every article all-dged: 
is without exception a mistake: I say, every article from the beginning, 


without exception. 


There has been a Tribunal of Science for some time founded, to 
carry on the monthly Treatise, called the British Critic :: and a par- 
ticular Gentleman is generally esteemed the President. It is with pain, 
that I am obliged to ask that Gentleman, how he could venture to 
lay before the World such a series of mĩsrepresentations, and so much 
unmerited censure? I join with his best Friends in acknowledging 
his learning, and extensive knowledge. But the more I extol his 
talents and acquirements, the less I am forced to say of his liberality, 
eandour, and regard to truth. This cannot be deemed too. severe to- 
wards a person, who has unduly imputed want of veraCity to others. 


His learning, which I have above acknowledged, must have taught 


him, that his censures were as unbecoming, as unjust; and that he 
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was supporting a bad cause. This has been in opposition to his better 
judgment, and contrary to conviction. What could possibly win him 
to such misapplication of his parts? In short, he must not be surprised, 
if any unfriendly person should pass sentence upon him, and say, 1f 
you did not know» these mistakes, you ought not to write: if you did know- 
them, and. defend them, you ought. not to. be read. 


As the learned writer has given (p. 645) some friendly advice, 
in order to improve the science of criticism, and politics, he will per- 
mit me, I hope, to give him in my turn. some hints towards the 

promoting of humanity and candour. I remember, it was the maxim 
and rule of a particular Friend of mine, never to find fault in order 
to shew his own learning; nor to debase others, to display his own ſu- 
periority. Above all things, we ought not to have our judgment 
warped by either vanity, prejudice, or gratuity, And even the detec- 
tion of mistakes should be attended with moderation, without aspe- 
rity or contempt : and the truth should religiously be. maintained. 
But we have seen many. sad instances to the contrary,. It. is said by. 
Moses, Cursed is he, uh removeth his. neighbour's landmark +. for by these 
means his neighbour lost a part of his hereditary domain. A like 
menace is uttered towards persons,. wha used false weights and mea- 


sures: for by these were meted out, not only mint and cumming, 


but balm and spices; and also silver and gold. But what is land, 
or even gold and silver, in comparison of a person's character? the 
value of which is above rubies, or any eastern treasure, and should 


never 


(6 


never be disingenuously impaired. It ought to be held too sacred to 
be weighed in a false balance; and to have its intrinsic worth fraudu« 
tently diminished. That this advice is neither unseasonable, nor un— 
necessary, I believe, the Reader in his justice will acknowledge. I 
shall therefore conclude with the following hint, from the same ex- 
cellent Lawgiver of the Hebrews, which 1 present to the learned 


Reviewer—=—T hou halt not bear false witness against thy Neighbour, 


Exodus 20. v. 16. 


But this learned Gentleman after all may have an excuse, and 
say, that he was not the Author of this defence: and it is therefore 
injurious to refer these mistakes, and wrong inferences, to him. But, 
I fear, the World will not be satisfied with this evasion. I have said, 
that a Tribunal of Science has been founded by him, in which he sits 
President: and he has given his assent, and sanction, to all the scorn, 
and invective, and to all the mistakes, that have been produced upon 
this occasion. He is responsible for the whole. Every wrong argu— 


ment, and every false inference, will be ultimately imputed to him. 


Another resource is to say, that he never read this defence of 
Mr. M. nor troubled himself about it. But this will tend to a heavy 
accusation: and people will think, if he is so negligent, and supine, 
that his Monthly Treatise, with so many mistakes, will not be worth 
reading. It will defeat the very purpose of its institation. There are 


undoubtedly many learned dissertations in the Treatises, and from 
M whose 
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was supporting: a bad cause. This has been in opposition to his better 
judgment, and contrary to conviction. What could possibly win him 
to such misapplication of his parts ? In short, he must not be surprised; 
if any unfriendly person should pass sentence upon him, and say, 
you did not know» these- mictakes, your ought not to write: if you — 
. and defend them, you ougbt not to. be read. 5. 


As the learned writer has given (p. 645) some friendly advice, 
in order to ĩmprove the. science of criticism, and politics, he will per- 
mit me, I hope, to give him in- my turn. some hints towards the 
promoting of humanity.and. candour. I remember, it was the maxim 
and rule of a particular Friend of mine, never to find fault in order 
to she w his own learning; nor to debase others, to display his own ſu- 
periority. Above all things, we ought. not to have our judgment 
warped by either vanity, prejudice, or gratuity. And even the detec- 
tion of mistakes sbould be attended with. moderation, without aspe- 
rity or contempt x: and the truth sbould religiously be. maintained. 
But we have seen many sad instances to the contrary,. It is said by 
Moses, Cursed is be, .who removeth bis. neighbour's . landmark +. for by these 
means his -neighbour lost a part of his hereditary domain.. A. like. 
menace is uttered: towards persons, who used false weights and mea- 
sures: for by these were metet: out, not. only mint and cumming, 
but balm and spices; and also Silver and gold. But what. is land, 
or even gold and silver, in comparison of a person's character? the 


value of which is above rubies, or any eastern treasure, and should 


never 
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never be disingenuously impaired. It ought to be held too sacred to 
be weighed in a false balance; and to have its intrinsic worth fraudu- 
lently diminished. That this advice is neither unseasonable, nor un- 
necessary, I believe, the Reader in his justice will acknowledge. I 
shall therefore conclude with the following hint, from the same ex- 
cellent Lawgiver of the Hebrews, which I present to the learned 


Reviewer Thou halt not bear false witness against thy - Neighbour, 
Exodus 20. v. 16. 


But this learned Gentleman after all may have an excuse, and 
say, that he was not the Author of this defence: and it is therefore 
injurious to refer these mistakes, and wrong inferences, to him. But, 
J fear, the World will not be satisfied with this evasion. I have said, 
that a Tribunal of Science has been founded by him, in which he sits 
President: and he has given his assent, and sanction, to all the scorn, 
and invective, and to all the mistakes, that have been produced upon 
this occasion. He is responsible for the whole. Every wrong argu- | 


ment, and every false inference, will be ultimately imputed to him. 


Another resource is to say, that he never read this defence of 
Mr. M. nor troubled himself about it. But this will tend to a heavy 
accusation : and people will think, if he is so negligent, and supine, 
that his Monthly Treatise, with s0 many mistakes, will not be worth 
reading. It will defeat the very purpose of its institation. There 10 | 


undoubtedly many learned dissertations in the Treatises, and from 
M whose 


{ 32 ) 
whose pen they are derived, I can easily perceive. But if a great 


Share of these remarks are delegated to persons disaffected, and not 
competent, it will little avail, si splendeat unus et alter purpureus 
pannus. No partial silk, nor even rich embroidery, will recommend 
the Robe, which abounds with shreds, and patchwork, and the coarsest 


fustian. It will become in time as ridiculous, as a Merry-Andrew's 
jacket. 


Concerning the Geography of Homer. 


I N the Second Part of the British Critic upon this subject, the Geo- 
graphy of Homer is principally considered, I am obliged to say, that 
through the whole of this representation there appears a most wordy 
process, and a mode of reasoning the most inconcluſive, that I ever 
experienced. At the same time there are mistakes, and instances of 
inconsistency, which occur, where I little thought to find them. Let 
us take a view of the Exordium, where he says, The geographical a- 
curacy of Homer is 30 generally acknowledged by all writers, ancient and | 
modern, that it Stands in no need of confirmation. B. C. for February, 
1799. p. 116. Yet he immediately tells us, that this knowledge is very 
limited, and confined to Greece, and its Islands; for ben be speaks of 
Libya, Egypt, Phenicia, or Italy, his accuracy ceases, and he is as liable 


to be miitaken, as any other person. And a reason is given: Because 


bis 


( 83 ) 
bis countrymen, in the age wherein be lived, knew little beyond this boundary. 


Whether this excuse will be thought satisfactory, I know not: and 
whether one person's want of sight, must be imputed to another's blind- 
ness? We however find this golden aphorism naturally arise from 
the premises above, that want of knowledge proceeds from ignorance. 


Immediately after mentioning this confessed deficiency of the 
Poet, in respect to the greater part of the Earth, the B. C. speaks 
again of his superiour accuracy, which he calls preeminence. It is 
bowever, in direct opposition to this preemmence, 50 universally acknowledged, 
that Mr. Bryant has affirmed, that Homer was ignorant of the very coun- 
try in which be lived. p. 116. Mr. B. must undoubtedly take off greatly 
from the Poet's preeminence in geographical knowledge, and his know- 
ledge in general, if he would not allow him to know, where he resi- 
ded. But how is it possible to conceive any person so lost to common 
sense, as not to know, where he lived, except perhaps Peter the wild 
Boy, or the Girl of Compeign? Where does it appear, that Mr. B. 
ever maintained so idle an assertion, concerning this ignorance of Ho- 
mer? Why does not the B. C. produce his evidence, when he speaks 
S0 boldly ? 


To prove however what nobody ever denied, and what nobody 
could deny, that Homer knew the Country, where he lived; the B. C. 
brings a passage, in his notes, from Strabo, ( p. 603,) which he applies 
to the Poet.—— ade cumripy xa: wrong. By this is signified, that he 
was @ man of experience, and who was born, or at least /ived, upon the 

M 2 ot. 
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t. This, if true, would be decisive both in respect to the place of 
his birth, and residence. But, Gentle Reader, be pleased to observe, 
that these words are not spoken of Homer, nor have they the least 
relation to. him. The Author is giving an account of Ilium, and the: 
places in the Region of Troas: and the person, whom he mentions, is 
Demetrius of Scepsis. This Scepsis has been before described, as in 
the vicinity of Ilium, and. the. principal place of that. district. To. 
Shew. therefore the regard. due ta this person's descriptions, Strabo tells 
us, that Demetrius was well acquainted with this part of the world 

and cpTegos xa .cvrorio; 3. the latter of which generally signifies a 1 
Casaubon very truly says, concerning these words of Strabo----de De- 
metrio. Scepsio loquitur. (Notes) This is. the very Demetrius, who, 
together with. Strabo, has been vilified, and his authority denied. But, 
what is extraordinary, when the passage is perverted, and misapplied, 
his words are adopted, and recommended, as of indisputable authority. 


We have in the same page an old grievance: repeated: which: 
has been sufficiently answered before. It is again made a matter of: 
complaint by the. British. Critic, that Mr. B. determines: the real 'Troy: 
to be in Egapt. But Mr. M. in opposition to this has accused him: 
of: fixing it near Alexandrea Troas. The B. C. himself complains- 
soon after, that he not only places Troy here, but also introduces an 
Imaginary river. Mr. B. will place Troy, in Egypt, let bim keep it 
there do not let him return to Asia Minor. p. 125. But how can he 


have determined it in one place, if he moſs, there. is a pox5ibility of 
Us being in another ? 


After 


(8% y 
After this there succeeds a great deal of improper, and intemperate 
language. But it should be considered, that contempt is not argument; 


nor abuse reason. My opinion is represented sometimes as a ridieu- 
lous notion: at other times as a wild and extravagant system. Again 
an Hnpot becis 40 vidionary; 4e incontistent even with the fictions of 0 iry; 
and 40 peculiarly foreign to tbe character of Homer, and the tenor of bis 
poems, it it not Strange if the whole circle of the literary world is united. 
p. 116. The learned Gentleman must excuse me, if I insist, that 
the whole of the literary world is by no means united against me. 
But let us see, what has gone before, and given rise to this violent 
exclamation.. According to the B. C. it was owing in great measure 
to Mr. B's giving to Troy a different situation from that, which 
has generally been allotted. How this can be inconsistent with the 
fictions of Poetry, and o pecultarly foreign to: the character of Homer, 
and the tenor of. bis poems, IL cannot discover. There seems ta be no 


connexion or analogy between the articles. 


In p. 125. the Map of Mr. B. is mentioned, and as we may well 
expect, not very favourably. Mie come now, says the B. C. to the boldest 
foght: ef imagination which the scaring spirit of Mr. B. has taken, for- 
Such ' a- fietiow: as bis map of the Troad, does nat appear to bude been at. 
tempted in any former instance. It world uit. the wanderings of” Io int 
the Prometheus, or the travels of Philostratus, as well as Homer. We: 
zee. here a: terrible alarm given, . and- great boldness- and presumption 


intimated, and all this arises from a Map. But our fears are-afterwards: 


alleviated; 


— — 2 


alleviated, by our being told, that the whole of this daring hypothesis 
reste upon an epithet. p. 125. Who would have thought, that the 
baldest flight of imagination, which the most soaring spirit could take, 
also one of the most daring attempts ever made, should originate from 
an epithet: and a Map be formed from a noun Adjective ? Who also 
would believe, that the district contained in this Map, which, it is 
said, would suit the rovings of the Cow Is, or the travels of Philo- 


Stratus, was not bigger than a Welch County? Glamorganshire, I 

believe, is as large as all Priam's Empire. The Map of Mr. B. is 

obvious to any one, who will inspect it: and will prove the best 

argument against all that is above, and in other places, said concern- 

ing it. Mr. B. wishes only, that the Reader will compare it with 
those of Mr. Morritt and Chevalier, as it will sufficiently plead for 
itself. 


Let us now consider another heavy accusation, which is couched 
in the following terms. Another source of Mr. B's error is, as Mr. 
M. remarks, bis confounding Lectum with Gargarus; but, in the common 
acceptation of all geographers, Lectum is the termination of the ridge of 
Ida on the south, and Gargarus is the summit, not far from tbe center. 
p. 126. Where was this central part? And since all Geographers are 
mentioned, I should be glad to know, what one, out of the many, 
has ever determined such a center, or even alluded to it? In the 
passage referred to by the B. C. which is in page 168 of Mr. B's 
Treatise, it is expressly said that Ida Gargarus was the dame as Lectum, 

| a 
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at leait a neighbouring $ummit of the ame mountain, and had alin ths 


name of Olympus. Strabo places Lectum at the extremity of Troas, to 
the south, and upon the sea, not far from Tenedos. L. 13. p. 872. 
874. 903. And the summit, axpwpix, was Gargarus : the Tayapx ox 
of Stephanus, and Tapyape of Homer. The B. C. still persists, and 
Says, If Mr. B. will follow the course of Juno, E. 22 3 through one of 
those aerial expeditions of the Gods, which Homer describes with as much 
attention to geography as those of mortals be will see bow perfectly the 
poet has distinguiched Gargarus from Lectum. p. 126. I must confess, 
that I cannot follow Juno. Besides the language of the Author is 
sometimes so refined, that I am not always able to arrive at the pur- 
port: nor can I here devise, what is meant by the words e of 
mortals. But let us proceed with the description of the Goddess's 
flight, Juno bounds from Olympus to Pieria, and thence by Emathia, 
Thrace, and Athos, to Lemos. At Lenmss be finds Sleep, and persuades 
that God to accompany ber ; and here a new route COMMENCES 3 they leave 
Imbros and Lemnos, and approach Ida, that part of Ida called Lectum. 
Z. 284. At Lectum the poet expressly makes Sleep remain, while Juno 
proceeds to Gargarus and to this purpose the Poet is quoted. There 
is then added 7his does not imply distinction and distance, then is the 
poet incapable of expressing bimself distinctly. p. 126. There is certainly 
both distance, and distinction, amply implied; and one would imagine 
from the long process above, that the B. C. formed a judgment of 
that distance of Gargarus by the flight of Juno from Olympus, by 


Pieria, 


( 88 ) 
Pieria, and Emathia, to Troas : which, kind Reader, is a long way. 


But why has all this labour been expended to prave, what was never 
denied? There was an acknowledged difference between Gargarus and 
Lectum, the same as between a part and the whole. 


As the course cf Juno seems very irregular, and unnecessarily 


extended, some fastidious Critics may think, that it is not quite con- 


sistent with the accuracy in geography, which was above attributed to 
Homer. But there is an expedient found to take off this untoward 
appearance, and the objection is anticipated, and answered in the Hie 
ing manner. J Mr. B. asks why this circuitous flight, when they might 
Have gone * from Lemnos; the answer is not very consistent with 
our notians of a deity, but with Homer's usual picture of his Jupiter. p. 
127. I cannot possibly find out the purport of the apology here 
made for the Poet. The article to be explained is the course of Juno; 
and we are told, that, if an objection is brought, the answer about 
Juno's course, though not very consistent with our notions of a Deity, 
yet is consistent with the picture of Jupiter by Homer. This is diffi- 
cult to be comprehended: but we find it explained in the following 
manner. Jupiter was now looking on the plain of Troy, and they ap- 
proached him from behind: and TFupiter was not a Janus, as we learn 
from Il. N. init. He could not look North to the Danube, and West to 
the plain, at the same time. I cannot see, how this clears up the diffi- 


cCulty, any more than what preceded. The subject is the accuracy of 
the Poet, which seems to be impeached by Juno's circuitous and irre- 


gular 


. 
gular flight, How her bounding from Olympus to Pieria, and then 
bounding by Emathia, Thrace, and Athos, can be accounted for by 


Jupiter's not being a Janus, or by their ceming behind, or from the 


direction of his view North or Vest, I cannot conceive. During all 
this tedious process the point to be decided is utterly forgotten, 
which was the situation of Gargarus. I am obliged to say, that the 
language, and series of argument above is as dissultory, excentric, and 
incomprehensible, as the vagaries of Juno. I make no doubt of the 
accuracy of the Poet in respect to the Geography of the places men- 


tioned. If it is ever rendered suspected, it will be by such a defence. 


To the foregoing is subjoined the following request. Let us 
ack Mr. B. in return, why he wisbes to confound Gargarus with Lectum? 
Why does the B. C. make this demand iz return, and, as it is inti- 
mated, on account of a request antecedently made by Mr. B, when he 
has said nothing, and entertained no such wish? All that has preceded, 
is of the B. C's manufactory ſolely. While he is so very solicitous to 
maintain the opinion of Mr. M. and at the same time insists, that 
Mr. B. has confounded the two eminences,. concerning which so much 
has been said: he does not, or he is not willing to see some mistakes 
of his friend in respect to those two articles. He separates the Moun- 
tains sufficiently far, so that there is no fear of any confusion. But 
in effecting this he has been led into some great errors, I have be- 
fore in several parts of my Treatises mentioned, that Lectum was 


the Promontory, which bounded Troas to the South, as Zeleia near 
N Abydus 
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Abydus did to the North. It formed a Cape upon the sea, and se- 
parated Troas from olis, and Mysia below it. As it stood close 
to the sea, it was the fi:st place, to which people came from the 
Islands near it. Hence when Juno and Pallas are said by the Poet to 


have gone from Lemnos, this is the place, where they first arrive. 


13yy &' 4x:o0yv , [NT egæ Onpeor, 
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Gargarus seems to have been the axpwryproy, or highest part of Lectum : 
at least it could not be far from it. Mr. M. places it in a different 
Situation: but he gives us no authority, by which we can be deter- 
mined : and in his Map, where we should expect to see the Mountain 
noticed, it is not to be found. The B. C. however, with a lively 
faith, and much too easy assent, proceeds, and says, that Mr. M. | 
asures us, that, from Gargarus, the plain, the ships, the Hellespont, and 
Tenedos, are all in sight. p. 127. The Reader perhaps will not easily 
trust to Mr. M's assurance in this point. From the number of hills, 
which intervene in his Map, as well as in that of Mr. Chevalier, one 
would imagine, that no place of such extensive prospect could be 
found. But should such an eminence exist, yet how does Mr. M. know, 
that it was the true Mount Gargarus. Upon what does he found his no- 
tion, but mere fancy, contrary to all authority, even the authority, which 
he produces. F or to shew the distance of Gargarus from Lectum, he 
quotes this passage from Strabo. L. 13. p. 903. After Lectum is the 
gown of Polymedium at forty stadia, then a mall grove at eighty more: 

| On then 
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then at a hundred and forty Gargara. Therefore, says Mr. M. from 
Lectum to Gargarus was a distance of 260 5tadia, that is, without dis- 
custing the precice measure of a. stadium, about thirty miles, Morritt's 
Vindication. p. 84. He adds, I vill be observed by the reader that 
he (Mr. B.) argues as if the view from Gargarus were the same with that” 
from Lectum, when they were thirty miles acunder. Mr. Morritt is 
greatly mistaken, as is the British Critic, who supports him. The 
place mentioned by Strabo at this distance, is not Mount Gargarus, 
but quite a different object, the City Gargara: whose situation that 
Writer very accurately describes. It has been observed more than once, 
that Ida at Lectum separated the region of Troas from Aolis and 
Mysia, to the south: and close under it was the Sinus Adrammyttenus - 
Strabo tells us in this part of his description, that the places upon: 
tlie sea coast of Mysia were in general low, especially those near this 
Sinus. He among others mentions the City Gargara, which he de- 
scribes upon a promontory; and as we have seen above, about 30 
miles from Lectum. As fables are consistent, how could Mr. M. 
and the B. C. think, that when Juno came from Lemnos to Mount: 
Gargarus, and left the God Somnus behind at Lectum, that this was 
thirty miles short of her place of destination? The Goddess, when 
she left the Owl at Lectum, placed him there in a sittatien very 
near, that she might have his influence, whenever there was occasion. 
There it is said, that he hid himself in a tree to prevent Jupiter's; 
<cing him. 


N. 2: Bie 
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We see in the whole account proximity intimated. How could Mr. 
M. be $0 mistaken, as to place the Mountain 3o miles off; and de- 
scribe those distant views from it, which he has conceived in the 
warmth of his imagination? He quotes a passage in Strabo, which 
makes intirely against him. For that Author in the place, to which 
we are referred by Mr. M. p. 84. affirms, that the whole c 
was Separated by ridges, which prevented all distant views. 


Many errors coneerning this Mountain and City have arisen 
from the true name of each not being properly described. And some 
marginal variations seem to have been admitted into the text; which 
were designed to distinguish ; but have served only to confound, For 
both these objects are expressed by different Authors, Gargarus, Gargara, 
and Gargarum. Hence Stephanus Byzantinus tells us, that the Writer 
Epaphroditus recommended a certain rule to prevent all ambiguity, 
which was, uniformly to render the Mountain Gargarum, neuter: and 
the City Gargara, feminine. But whatever obscurity may have been 
sometimes induced, yet we may by the context, and by the descriptions 
at times given at large, easily discriminate, and ascertain the identity 
of each object, both of the Mountain and of the City. When Jupiter, 
or any of the Deities, come to the Mountain Gargarum, it is always 
spoken of as the highest eminence of all near it, 'Hey--=cpporeCyraro 


I apyapoy 
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Tapyapos carpe. II. ZE. v. 292.---EvJ: Dar np an Ten * οο . V. 352. 
Of this there are many instances. But when the City is spoken of, 


it is represented in quite a different situation. Kat 3: 5. Tapyapæa er : 


np welgong Tov 18% *Adpaperryvov ROAR Oy.--==- evrog de 1 Avre3;:g.. Strabo 
L. 13. p. 903. The City Gargara lies within the Bay of Aaramyttium, 
upon @ promontory, which forms the Bay. It was not properly in Troas, 
but in a neighbouring Province. Gargara sunt in Mysia, quæ est 
Hellesponti Provincia. Macrob. Sat. L. v. C. 20. p. 362. It was 
sometimes styled an ZEolian City, and stood near Assus, and Antan- 
dros, on the south of Ida; where Aneas was supposed to have built 
his ships. Mera Je rm Aoco 51 Tapyapa wat wo, Which is quoted 
by this Author from Ephorus. He applies to another ancient Writer, 
Phileas, who affords much the same description. M:r# Acre wog 
es ovoun Fapyaxps. rar Nr Arab. Beyond Argus Stands the City 
Gargara. The City Antandros is hard by. Macrobius supra. It stood 
near another axpa, or promontory, in the Bay, mentioned by Straboz, 
and called Pyrrha. Strabo L. 13. p. 903. This situation of the place 
upon a headland, or rock, near the sea, is Shewn by the same Writer,, 
Macrobius,. from two verses introduced by him from Aratus. They 


are written upon one Diotimus, who taught children their alphabet. 
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It is not only said to have been in Mysia, but we are told also by 


Strabo, that it was built by the Mysians of Assus, who peopled it by 
a Colony 


0 


a Colony from Miletus. L. 13. p. 909. The nature of its situation 
may farther be known from the City Antandros, which was near it, and 
stood dre gα⁰ͤ,ͤ, I BSα egg, having Mount Ida above it. It was conse- 
quently rather low, as being near the sea. Here Æneas is said to have 


built his ships; and the same is said of Paris before him. 


Ardua proceris spoliantur Gargara sylvis, 


Innumerasque mihi longa dat Ida rates. 


Ovid. Epist. xv. v. 107. 


Here also, upon the Mountain above, was supposed to have been the 
place, where Paris had the interview with the three Goddesses. Strabo 
L. 13. p. 904. and hard by was the Altar to the twelve Gods, erected 
by Agamemnon at Lectum. ibid. p. 902. These histories afford ad- 
ditional strength to my Supposition, that the City Troy, according 
to the disposition of Homer, was in the southern part of Troas, and 

not far removed from the City of that name, which was built in me- 
mory of it by Antigonus, This City stood near Mount Gargarus, 
and Lectum, as it seems to be intimated by Virgil: who, as I before 
Said, places it in view of Tenedos, which was very near these two emin- 
ences. In another place, when he has related the taking of the City by 
the Grecians, he tells us, that Aneas gathered together the remains of 
the Trojans, and afterwards, when it began to dawn, he took his father 


upon his shoulders, and conducted. his people up mount Ida, 


Cessi, et sublato Montem Senitore petivi. 


ATneid. L. II. fin. | 
That 


. 


That chis was the part of Ida called Lectum, and Gargarus, may 


be inferred from the place of his residence on the other side afterwards, 
and where he built his Ships. 


— Classemque sub ipsa 


Antandro, ac Phrygiz molimur montibus Idæ. 


Zneid. III. v. 6. 


This certainly was the opinion of Virgil, and many of the Ancients, 
concerning. the Troy of Homer. 


I cannot leave the history of the City Gargara without mentioning 
the fertility of the soil about it. To this Ovid alludes, when he says, 


Gargara quot segetes, quot habet Methymna racemos. 


De Arte Amand. L. 1. v. 57. 
The same is mentioned by Virgil. 
| ——Nullo tantum se Mysia cultu 


Jin, et ipsa suas mirantur Gargara messes. 


Georg. L. I. v. 103. 


Macrobius speaks of a serene sky and good air being so necessary, ut 


sine his nec illi naturi fecundissimi Mysiæ agri responsuri sint opi- 


nioni fertilitatis, quæ de his habetur. Macrobius supra. The same 
Author says, the plenty in these parts was so great and so celebrated, 
that the word Gargara became proverbial; and was made to signify 
any thing superabundant. Hence by T apyapz ev9ewnwy WAS denoted 4 


DA 
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datt multitude of mer. And he quotes from Aristophanes the ludicrous .. 


term Uaflenistogasſpa, Which, he says, sisnifies nuinerositas innumera, 


a humberless numerosity. 


There is another circumstance, to which people have not suffi- 
ciently attended ; and which has been the cause of some confusion. 
There were two Cities named Gargara, as we are informed by the 
Anthor of the Etymologicum Magnum, and other Writers. One was 
Ilexig zug lang, er UN TOT W NE. It was situated high up, and said 
to be called palægargarus: and had its name from the Mountain, 
where it was built Hana Tagyapeg nahen. Stephanus. But the cold 
was $0 intense, that the Gargarenses were obliged to quit it: N 70 
Ag vroxariGyray 61 Taxyzxzs: and by the assistance of the people of 
Assus built, as has been shewa, a City Gargara at a distance upon 
the Bay. And it is farther said by Strabo, that the new City stood 
upon a promontory, which formed the Sinus. Kena T Tapyait er 
c t WO ETHNG TOY tis AJea uurT1VOv KANE [aEv9Y xoN roy. L. [ EL P · 903. It 
must therefore have been in some degree on the opposite side from 


Lectum, at which Mountain the bay began. And the distance described 


It way possibly be the place alluded to by Strabo in a part of his Work, which seems cor- 
rupted. Tay po, rogge T6s; a Hife ns Ins Je nr UT ai, * n r wy 1 &,Y arc WMC AGA. L. 1 3 P · 
874. The words Tagan 7476; e 4 cannot be right. Casaubon reads h 2, which, I should think, 
was the true reading. When Writers express any object by 87a, it is +heqvn, or pointed out; 
they generally refer to something not obvious, and obscure. They particularly use it, when they 
speak of a Town or City, which has been deserted, Hence I should think, that the meaning of the 
Author is as follows. Gargarum is a place, that is shrwn in the higher regions of Mount Ida, upon 
which a City, Gargara of Meli, , at this day to be seen. It was called Palegargara in order to dis- 
tinguich it from the more modern Gargara beneath; which was also an Aolian City. Some ex- 
press the name IIa Fatyapzs b 


FW * - 
by the Author was measured according to the sinuosity of the coast, 
and the situation of the places, which could not be in a strait line, but 
irregular, like those mentioned by Ptolemy and Antoninus; and in- 


deed like the series of places specified by Geographers in general. 


These are never precisely in the same direction, or in a strait line. 


This City Gargara of the Mysians, upon the coast of a large Inlet 
of the sea, the B. C. and Mr. M. have supposed, as I have shewn, 
to have been the Mountain Gargarus. Hence all the fertility of the 
Country below must be attributed to a barren eminence, and a region 
5 cold, that the first inhabitants could not subsist, but were obliged 
to change their habitation. When Mr. M. has by mistake taken the 
distance of the City for the distance of the Mountain, we are as- 
sured by the B. C. that he himself got upon it, and from Gargarus, 
the plain, the ships, the Hellespont and Tenedos were all in sight. p. 127. 
We have seen, that the reciprocal distances of some scattered places to 
Gargara were reputed to be about thirty miles. This he has supposed 
to relate to the Mountain; and accordingly he went so many miles 
upon a barren ridge, and then thought, that he was arrived at the 
wished for point. But the measurement of Strabo related to a quite 
different object: and every step, which he took, was in a wrong 
direction. Hereabouts was the Centre mentioned by him before: and 
it is said, Gargarus is the Summit not far from the centre, in the common 
acceptation of all Geographers. p. 126. But, I believe, no such medium 
is to be found in any Author, or in any acceptation. Mention is also 
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made of the very extensive prospect from this height, of which 1 
make no doubt, as he affirms it: though, his Map betrays so many 
impediments, so many interfering hills, as might otherwise raise some 
suspicions. Strabo likewise speaks of many wporedeg, or ridges, crossing 
the Country, which prevented any such distant views. 


This may not be very interesting, nor satisfactory to the learned 
Reader: but I have been so unfairly treated upon this head, and 
with such unbecoming severity, that I am obliged to prove my rec- 


titude, and obviate these repeated censures. 


To make void my supposition, that the Troy of Homer was in 
the vicinity of Troas, the B. C. produces the following argument, and 
a new accusation, similar to that, which has preceded. Next to the 
confus:sn of mountains, is the Abena of river. Fortunately for geo- 
grapbers „ Some features of the earth are perpetual. Rivers flow, moun- 
tains rite, and capes project, where they did thirty centuries ago. Now 
D' Anville could find no river at Lectum, nor Morritt , nor any traveller 
whore work we can consult. But Mr. B. can find two, and can give 
a course of twenty miles to one of them. p. 127. How unfair this is, 
and contrary to Mr. B's express words! He speaks of the City Troas: 
but at the same time says—that rhe two rivers, the Simois and Sca- 
mander, 50 particularly mentioned, in its vicinity, are not any where to be 
Hund. See Treatise upon Troy, p. 165. However, as Dr. Pocock 
observed 4 stream, called by the Natives Aychsu, which was probably | 
an arm of some river, Mr. B. accordingly put down in his Map a 


delineation 
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delineation of such a stream, not immediately under Leetum, but 
near Alexandrea. This the B. C. has magnified to two rivers ; and 
makes one of them run twenty miles. p. 127. To this river Mr. B. 
gave no name, as he spoke of it as a matter of uncertainty. All that 
he endeavoured to shew, was, that the river was thought by some 
to be the Scamander, and that it was found near the City Troas. 
But the B. C. says, It is very Strange, that these rivers should have 
excaped « all notice by ancients and moderns. p. 127. They have not been 
unnoticed. Sandys, Belonius, and Mr. Wood, afford some intimation 
about them; and Pliny, Speaking of this part of the region, mentions 
a City of this name just below Troas,—Scamandria, Civitas parva. 
We may conclude, that it took its name from the river, on which it 
stood. L. v. p. 288. I. 8. Hierocles gives the same information, when 
he presents us with a list of the Cities downward, Lampsacus, Aby- 
dus, Dardanum, Ilium, Troas, Scamandria. p. 662. These rivers, the 
Simois and Scamander, are mentioned by Pomponius Mela: who styles 
them famaà, quam naturi, majora flumina. He says, that they came 
down from Ida ipse mons, vetere Divarum certamine, et judicio Pa- 
ridis memoratus: which we know to be that part called Gargarus, 
near Lectum. L. 1. C. XVIII. p. 92. What is scarcely to be believed, 
Mr. M. whom the B. C. upholds in his denial of any such river, 
and by whom I am so much blamed for inventing it, has in his own 
Map, and in the same place, inserted this river, though it is said by 
him that none existed. Now D' Anville could find no river at Lectum, nor 

O 2 Dorrit, 
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 Morritt, nor any traveller bote work we can contull. B. C. p. 127. 


There it however stands in his own Map, and in the same situation, 
below Alexandrea Troas. There it is fixed indelible, and obvious to 
any person, who will look after it. What is still more extraordinary, 
it occurs in the same place, below the same City, in the Map of Mr. 
Chevalier. How can we expect these Gentlemen to understand Homer, 
when they do not know their own meaning ? 


In this manner I have endeavoured to ascertain in some degree 
the scene of action, according to the design of Homer; and to shew, 
in what part of the Region the rivers were to be found, according to 
his determination. But as the whole was a fable, no precise adjust- 
ment can be made: nor could any Writers, ancient or modern, dis- 
cover any true and satisfactory correspondence between the places, as 
they are supposed to have been determined by the Poet. But as there 
are some learned Persons, who think otherwise, and insist, that there 
is an agreement, and propriety: and if they are not observed by me, 
it is owing to my want of common sense; I will lay before the 
Reader the chief part of what is said by the B. C. of the discoveries 
made by Mr. Chevalier, and Mr. Morritt: to whose observations we 
are told, that the Poet is greatly indebted. 


But before we exhibit the aecounts afforded by others, it. will 
be proper to consider, what the Poet says himself of the City, and 
its situation; and of the rivers, which were near it. When Homer 
framed his divine Poem, he chose to place the scene of the war, con- 


cerning 
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cerning which he was to treat, in the Region called Phrygia Minor: 
The City, against which the great armament of the Grecians was 
brought, he called Troy: which name was not known in that Coun- 
try, till long after the Poet's death, when the Ilias began to be con- 
sidered as a true history. In this Poem the City is supposed to be 
situated, 6, edis, in a plain: and at some distance from Ida, a cele- 
brated Mountain in that Country. When Priam petitions Achilles 
for leave to burn the dead, he says, the distance to fetch wood from 
| Ida was great. II. . 663. Two branches of the river Scamander 
ran near each side of the City, which were called the Simois and 
Xanthus; and these formed a junction at some distance below. For 
it is said of the Goddesses, Juno and Pallas, that they arrived at 
Troy, (IC Tem) just where these two streams met. II. E. 773. 
The Scamander itself had its rise far off in a lofty part of the 
Mountain, where several other rivers had their sources, which ran in 
different directions. Among others were the Rhesus, Heptaporus, E 
sepus, Granicus, and Simois.. 
„ — era 


Oc. an; Li ogew da Woops2o't: | 
* * * * * * 

Tpnvixos. re, xa A %,, dieg Te EnopoeTpogs. 

Kai TUS. M. 18. &c. 


| Hence it is manifest, that neither of the two last rivers had their 


original fountains below in the plain. After its junction the Sca- 
mander 
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mander is supposed to proceed downward, but for how many miles is 
quite uncertain, and at last to enter the sea. It 1s represented as a 
large river, and very rapid: and accordingly styled by the Poet, pyag 
W0rapogy tvav pry, Babuppoeg, NaGpoc, duuneis, Gate duns. But no such river has 
ever been observed in this region. And though the Ancients endea- 
voured to find out these streams above, and introduced their names, 
yet they could never make them accord with the rivers Simois and 
Scamander of the Poet. Hence these names do not seem to be ori- 
ginal, but adventitious, and of later date: and the principal persons, 
who speak of them, such as Strabo, Pliny, Ptelemy, and Antoninus, 
in their accounts of them, differ very much. And there is as little 
agreement among the Moderns. Pliny speaks of the Scamander as 
large and navigable, and I have therefore placed it according to his 
disposition in my Map; but no such river was ever in those parts 


found, as I have always uniformly declared. 


The next thing to be determined is the situation of the Camp 
and Ships, and of the River, with which they were to the left bounded. 
It has been in a former Treatise shewn, that the Camp was extended 
upon the beach, and above the Camp the Ships were drawn up xAyzaxy3o, 
in different rows, and files. II. Z. 35. At one end of the Camp 
were the tents of Achilles and the Myrmidons, to the right; at the 
other end, to the left, were those of Ajax and his people: and in 
the Centre were the Tent and Ship of Ulysses. We accordingly find 
a confirmation of this disposition of things in an account given of 
Agamemnon, 
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Agamemnon, when he wanted with his presence and voice to en- 


courage the whole army. 


By 3' tar w, Te uMT1%g xa vis ANA. 
* * * * W * 

Tru d' en” Oduccnog peyannyru v peAawy, 

Hop & Heger xc, YEY wveuty appPorepwoe, 

Hycy em Alavrog XAT1H TeAcpuwnadao, 

H8' er Ax, 101 9 £TY,a7% , ELOOG 


Eipuoay, nvopen õ bv, Kai Kapre: Wpw, II. ©. 220. 


As the station of Ajax was upon the left, near the Scamander, he will 
be found uniformly in that situation, except when upon some emer- 
gency he is called away. Such an instance is given, when Ulysses 
was in great danger, and he went to the Centre to relieve him. II. 
A. 462, &c. Here he made great havock of the Trojans, while Hector 
was fighting upon the left, Not far from hence the Trojans had passed 
the wall of the Camp, which was here NH, lower, than in 
other parts, and more easily ascended. In consequence of this situa- 
tion, Hector was not apprised of the slaughter of his Friends in the 
Centre, being engaged upon the left near the banks of the Scamander, 


. Tu EXT 


Teufer', emer pc fue e apes ep pueepraro WAS, 
Ox dag wap Worapuoo Exauordps. Il. A. 497. 


The 
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The Poet affords information of some other Chieftains here stationed, 


by saying,— 


Boy d' aobe5og oproper 
NeS5opa 1 ap! pEyay, ai apyiov . Il. A. FOO. 
Hector is afterwards himself engaged at some distance nearer the Centre, 


and was not acquainted with the death of many of his people, who 
fell on the left by Idomeneus, Meriones, and Antilochus. | 


Extwp d' 8x enenvso Au Qikeg, de 71 381 

"Orr: pa d. v em ju e Sniowvro 

Azo: 57” Appel. II. N. 674. 
The Poet then gives us a more particular account of those, who fought 
on the left of tlie field of battle N and whose ships, before which they 
fought, were there drawn up in that direction, 


Erb eoxy Alarreg Te veeg, nat Tipwreoihat, 


Ou eO SZNog wonmg eig arab Urepbe 


Tees u,, L ανENααννάνeν! 
Erbæ Js Botwroi, nat Iaoves EAXENITWVES, 


Aougot, nai cb, nat Paidiporrres Emir, II. N. 681, &c. 


Here also the Athenians were arranged under Menestheus----ymuy er 
agg. And when Ajax was exhorting his people to exert themselves, 


and Menelaus looked out to find him, we are told— 


Toy de pan * evonœe l en epi epr π J˖ſc ug, 


Sapurerr kragug. II. P. 116. 
3 When 
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When the same Person wanted to discover Nestor's son, Antilochus, 
he found him in the same station, 


Toy 8: HN an} cron Ee er ap15 epa wacns, II. P. 682. 
14 0 
Idomeneus says to Meriones, 


Nculy gd? wo en aps ep EXE pr 8. II. N. 326. 


We find in every instance, that h, · e agg epa, and en” agigega var; 
both mean the same position, the left of the Grecian army, which, 
we have seen, was bounded by the Scamander. The like accuracy 
of the Poet may be observed in the account given of the Trojans, 
who came down upon the Heroes here quartered, and invaded their 
Tents and Ships. When the Hero Asius passed the Ditch and Rampart, 
and opposed himself to Idomeneus on the left, it is said, 


Eicaro yop” v“ en apipe. II. M. 118. 


He was there killed by Idomeneus upon the left of the Grecian 
Ships. N. 388. When Paris had passed the same Rampart, he came 
to the station of the same Hero, and here he was found by Hector: 


for the stress of the conflict, at the ships was chiefly here. 


Tov de Tax eps H en cpi er Saxpvozo ons 
Alloy AE. II. N. 765. 


The Trojans never ventured to make any impression on the right of 


the Grecians. Achilles says with just confidence 


E AuPt 
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Api te ter Ty ur Not ] vil ν,⁊j-h y 
| | 
"Exropa Ko fhE[AHUWTHR WON NG Ge a oi. II. I. 6 50. 


We have seen, that several Heroes, and particularly Ajax, and his 
Associates, are said to have been engaged, not dae in aps ep only, 
but Ha macng. They therefore fought at the extremity of both 
lines of battle, Trojan as well as Grecian : for they are both included 
in the terms, ha warne. That this extremity was upon the left, 
has been abundantly shewn. 


Thus we may perceive the Grecian Camp, and Army to the right 
and to the left marked out, as it is described by the Poet, and by 
the persons, who speak of them in the course of the poem. Yet 
some insist, that this distinction of right and left does not relate to 
the Grecians, but to the Enemy from Troy: and the whole order of 
the narration is by these means reverscd. But this notion has been 


too hastily taken up, and too blindly t e 


The Scamander is represented by Strabo, as resembling the Greek 
letter 3 T: for it had two streams above, called the Simois and 
the Xanthus, which at last united, and fell into the main river be- 
low. Of these the Simois was to the left; and the other, the Tan- 
thus, to the right. As the Grecian Camp lay upon the right bank of 
the Scamander (for the left of the Camp was bounded by that river) 
the Xanthus was at some distance higher up, and opposite to it; and 
its fords lay in the way to Troy, and from it. Hence it is said of 
people, who went that way, or returned, 


ANN 
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AN ore u wogov igen evgpriog Worapuoros 
Zaybe Givgevrog Tl. Z. 433. 


This is repeated more than once upon the like occasion, in the poem. 


Here was the chief scene of battle, — 
Meoonyvs Eipuocyrog, 1d Zarhole poxwy, II. Z. 4. 


When the Trojans after great success encamp upon the plain below, 


and light many fires, it is said, 


: f . — ec 
Torox pernyv vewv y3: EavIoiw pouwy 


Topwwy Xa10v7WY Wg Oauvero Lu Mo. Il. ©. 5 56. 


From this evidence collectively we learn, that the Grecian Camp, and 
the river Xanthus, and particularly its fords, also the City Troy itself, 
were in respect to each other nearly in a direct line from the SCA 
upwards. I have said nothing of the Sigean or Rhœtean promontories, 
as they are not noticed by Homer ; nor have they ever been uniformly 


determined by Writers, either modern or ancient. 


Such according to the Poet is the situation of the Scamander, and 
the disposition of the Grecian Camp and Army, which to the left 
were bounded by it. But the British Critic is of a very different 
opinion: and as his objections may appear of greater force, and his 
mode of reasoning more precise and convincing, it would be very 
Wrong, if I did not lay the whole at large before the Reader. As 


by: | : 
the proofs must be deduced from Homer, and cannot elsewhere be 
| P: 2 obtained, 
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obtained, we may justly expect, that they will be founded upon his 
authority; and not upon opinions formed in far later times. The 
Principal article to. be discussed is couched in the following terms. 
The leading feature for determining M. Chevalier's Scamander to be the 
true Scamander of Homer, is, that it must be on the left of the Trojan 
army. p. 123. This leading feature consists in a petitio principii at 
the first outset. To insist, that this must be, because that must be, is 
an uncommon mode of reasoning z when there is no necessity shewn, 
nor any authority mentioned. The learned Critic then proceeds. Mr. 
B's statement, as appears by the conclusion of the 5ection, depends upon a 
system be bas adopted, of carrying the scene of action from the Hellespont 
fo the coast of the Ægean, towards Alexandria (a system we sball con- 
sider under the following head) and consequently be assumes Pliny s new 
mouth of the Scamander, between Sigeum and Alexandria, for his Scamander. 
In this be is peculiarly unfortunate ; for then, either bis Scamander must be 
the ame as Cbevalier i, or else the Greeks could not paſs that river in their 
route to the field of battle. This 1s à dilemma which his hypothesis can 
never obviate ; jor, he adds, that the left of the Greek army lay close upon 
this river. Trace this river, or canal rather, up to its old junction, and 
unite it with Strabo's Scamander, ( the real Simois or, follow it up to Bou- 
ner-bachi, and you will find that Troy is open, and no Scamander of Strabo's 
is to be passed. This Hatem is directly contrary to Homer in all its parts. 
p- 123. I must just stop to say, that there is not the least account in 


all Homer of the Scamander being ever passed. The notion is founded 


On 
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on a mistake. And as to the formidable dilemma, it is of a more flimsy 
texture, than the finest spun cobweb; in which nothing but a fly, or 
a grub, can be taken. This mistake however also occurs in the first 
part of the Review (for December 1798, p. 633.) and inferences are 
made from the Scamander being passed by the Grecian Army: whereas 


it was only the Xanthus, an arm of the chief stream, which was crossed, 


as is manifest throughout. 


But let us next place our gelves on the plain of Beunar-bachi let 
us look down the plain towards the Hellespont with Chevalier; let us 
march down with Hector towards the Grecian camp, between Sigeum and 


R beteum, and we have immediately Chevalier s Scamander on the left, as 


de ought to have. 


Fav r api5epr π ] n. A. 498. 


In answer to this, Mr. B. has a variety of quotations, to show that 
Ajax was encamped on the left of the Greek Army, and fought on the 
left. But does not Mr. B. perceive, that the left of two opposite armies 
75 exactly the most distant point of their two lines, and that the left of the 
Trojans must be opposed to the right of the Greeks ? Eioaro vag von en 
epirega, M. 115, ts the left of the Greeks, net of the Trojans, Hector was 
on the left of the Trojans, near the Scamander, and therefore heard nothing 
of the Slaughter Ajax was making on the right of the Trojans, where be 
Slew Dorychus, Pandorus, Lysander, Pyratus, and Pylartus. Lin. 490. 
1 Was not till Cebriones inbimated this dentruction to Hector (Lin. 521.) 
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that he removed to the right of his onon line, and ctood oppocite to Ajax, 
who fought on the left of the Greeks. Here the battle continued, till, after 
a variety of intermediate circumstances, the sbip of Protesilaus was fired. 
p. 124. The B. C. is totally mistaken. Ajax fought in the Centre, 
whither he had been summoned to assist Ulysses. II. A. 472, and 
Hector at that time was upon the left of the Greeks, and upon the 
right of the Trojans, as is manifest from verse 497: of which I shall 


take farther notice, 


Much intelligence might be expected from this long and learned 
process above, and much probably would be gained, were it not for 
some deficiences, which are observable through the whole. There 
are Some requisites, with which we cannot dispense in any writings; 
and these are to be intelligible, and true. To these might be added 
another ingredient, which is 20 be consistent. Indeed if the two latter 
be wanting, the less intelligible the arguments are, the better for the 
Writer. The learned Critic in the instances above has shewn much 
ingenuity, and has followed the example of Dædalus in his Labyrinth 
in Crete. Of this it is said, | 


Mille viis habuisze dolum, qua signa sequendi 


Falleret indeprensus, et irremeabilis error. 


How inconclusive this series of argument appears to be upon consi- 
deration, the Reader will judge; and to him I leave the determination. 
That there are some instances of inconsistency, and some mistakes, 
I will take the liberty to point out. It is said of Mr. B. that 5e 


asSumes 
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aseumes "Pliny's new mouth of the Scamander, between Sigeum and Alex= 


andria, for his Scamander. To this I am obliged to answer, that 1 
never framed any such system. Nothing of this nature was adopted 
> av from Pliny in any part of my Treatise: nor did it ever enter 
into my thoughts. His Scamander, as well as his Xanthus and Simois; 
is put down in my Map: but I repeatedly mentioned, that no such 
rivers could be found. I also formed a conjecture, that the supposed 
river of Homer was below Troas Alexandrea; but I could not de- 


termine concerning it. All this the B. C. knew, and has mentioned. 


If we return to the B. C. we shall find it insisted upon, that 
the Scamander of Mr. Chevalier was the true Scamander : for it was on 
the left of the Trojan army, when drawn up in order of battle: conse- 
quently according to this disposition it was upon the right of the Gre- 
cians, and of the encampment of Achilles. p. 123. which is mentioned 
more than once. As this is contrary to the opinion of Mr. B. the 
learned Critic proceeds to prove it by a circumstance, which never 
was, nor could be contradicted, that the left of tbe Troans must be 
oppored to the right of the Grecianc. He farther insists upon another 
unnecessary truth; of which however he does not properly avail him- 
self. This consists in his she wing, that the words eicero 9 Fotos em 
epiScox (II. M. 115, mean on the left of the Greeks, and not of the 
Trojans. p. 124. Yet he immediately adds, that Heetor, who 1s ex- 

pressly said by the Poet to be fighting waxys on apirepe c, UpIR 


the left of the whole battle, was on the left of the Trojans. p. 124. 
It 
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It has been shewn, that upon the left of the Grecian army were 
among others the stations of Ajax, Idomeneus, Meriones, Antilochus, 
Nestor, and their people: and here also were the ships of Protesilaus. 
The Hero Asius came n, en afpis epa, consequently nee en n 
and was here killed by the Cretan Monarch. I have before said, that 
Ajax was called to the Centre, when he went to assist Ulysses: and 
many fell by his prowess. : Of this advantage over the Trojans Hector 
was ignorant, and the. Poet affords us the reason, which has haca 
mentioned before--- 
De Www Exrwp 

Ievber, emer por pacrygns er apt cp lapvaro wacng, 

Ox wap worupoio Tua hip, Ty pu ε ,x 

AvJowy mrs wapna* Boy 3 ce ο opwyet 

Neorope 7 ap pryauv, xa apnicy 3 II. A. 493. 


He was fighting upon the Scamander near Nestor and — who were 
upon the left. 


Here Antilochus was soon afterwards wounded by Paris: and when 
he returned to his Station, and Menelaus looked out to find him, we 


are told 
Tov. de pan any eonoe paryns 7 ape ep warns. II. P. 682. 


He discovered him upon the left of the line of battle. Hector there- 
fore, who opposed him in the same station with Nestor and Ido- 
meneus, was upon the right of his own line, and the left of the 


Grecian 
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Grecian army. And as he fought, ee wap worauem Lxdpayi;, ub 
the | banks of tbe Scamander, it is manifest, that the river was near the 
tents of the people, with whom he was engaged. These were, as 
has been shewn, Ajax, Nestor, and Idomeneus, upon the left of the 
Grecian army, and to the right of the Trojans. Homer being a Grecian 
in his disposition of things, forms his ideas from the situation of his 
| own People, and not of the Enemy. 


The B. C. e to his own purpose proves ultimately every 
thing, that I have asserted. He had mentioned the opinion of Mr. C. 
concerning the river; and he says, p. 124. I. 1. In answer to this, 
Mr. B. has a variety of quotations, to show that Ajax was encamped on 
the left of the Greek army, and Fought on the left. To these quota- 
tions I shall take the liberty of adding one more in confirmation of 
what I have said. This shall be from the Author himself, and from 
the very same page, line 14. Here he says, that Hector changed his 
| situation to 'the right of his own line, and Web op pocite to Ajax, who | 
Fought on the left of the Greeks. Here the Battle continued, till, after a 
variety of intermediate circumstances, the sbip of Protesilaus was fired, 
which was on the left, as well as Ajax's. N. 681, Conformably to this 


the Poet in the account of this engagement tells us, as has been seen, 


Ef can Alarros TE veeg, Kou Thptwrerias. N. 681. 


H ere were the 2 of Ajax and Proteiilaus. 


Now it hog been Nad that these ships, as well as Ms of Nestor 


and Idomeneus, weie pax em ag5zpz 3; and when Hector engaged here, 


==: . 4995 
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A. 499, be fought, hs wag morapan Enapailps; upon \ the banks of the - 
Seamander. Hence from the evidence, afforded: by the Author him 
self, it is manifest, that Hector was engaged upon the left of the 
Stecians, and that here was the river, nene and uw: 
were on that side bounded. - ML DEN QL DRE Kis CIT 


* Y * 


The Reader has been witness to much art and industry, mivaplicd | 
in order to prove, that a river did not run on the left of a camp, 
but on the tight. How: must he be surprised to find the same person 
after all maintain, that it neither was upon. the left, nor the right/ * 
but ran through the middle. ein 2000 


. 


LY 
* 


01 curas bochum! quantum est in rebus inane! LE 00 


; 4 0 - * *% *% - . 
I | 4 


T be learned. Critic 008, that, though- there is an 3 the 1 
statement, and a strong one; yet it it a matter of. fact. —tbe mouth 
must baue been bet een the two capes, and must interfere with, tbe camp. 
p. 133. For this, he intimates, that he brings no . proof, as having.;, 
Bitberto no Satisfactory Solution. He $hews plainly. this matter of fact 
to be a mere theory; and he recommends it mast earnestly. to. others d 
to determine, what he cannot Peove bimself. p. 133, 1. 5. He adds, 
ho it does not fJoliow, that, this cireumstance 15 incapable. of. elne, be- 


cause no Solution bas been yet obtained. It may be so: but it affords a 


very poor prospect: and the same way of arguing may be applied to 


any paradox whatever. An ancient Phil: sopher denied that there was 


any such thing, as motion: and we may say, that there has been for 


f 5 


two 


ng ) 


uro thonzand years no 5atisfactory colutiam. But is does abt follow, that 
tit circumitauce is incapable e solution, because no_ solution has. been yrt 
Stained. Hence we are taught to admit every absurdity, if there is 
no direct proof to the contrary. If a person insists, that he saw sun - 
beams frozen at Spitzbergen, and water pulverized at North Cape, we 
must. not refuse our assent, but wait for a solution. My patience, 
I. fear, would be exhausted, long before it arrived. 


I. may therefore be thought ropreliensible; if I do not give credit tt 
to Mr. Chevalier, who maintains the same opinion, as the B. C. in 
respect to the Scamander. He says, that even in ummer it continued to 
convey its pure and perennial, though” less | copious otream, through the- 
midit gf the Camp, through which the: Simois, after having joined it, dis 
charged its winter torrents. It may be concluded, that the Scamander, sup=- 
plied the C amp with read: water, —that its. current was 59 hallo, as to. 

prove no inconvenience to the Combatants:— Higher up, above the confluence. 
of the: tuo rivers, . the stream of the Scamander, being mort confined, Was Ro. 

doubt deeper. Mr. C. p. 105. Notes. What-a. number of assumptions 
are here, without the ett erden * How can we suppose, that a river 
represented as large and deep by Homer, should be admitted into a 
camp, and separate one part from the other ? that it should be deeper 


before the junction with another river, than after such a junction? that 
it should be no inconvenience to the Combatants, as being challower at 
the mouth than higher up: and that it should afford fresh water for- 
an army, where it must be replete with ooze and brine? Lastly, that its 
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waters were /ess- copious in Summer, p. 105. when we are told express h 
P. 82. O. x1. in the same Treatise, that the river is never Subject” tor 
increase or diminution. As to what lias been urged} that H ber up, and 
above the confluence- of the two rivers, the Scamander being more gti; 
was no doubt deeper: it is mere fancy contrary to- fact+ for at this very 
part it was shallowest. Here were Zarb wopor, the: fords of the river, 
which: people on foot passed. This is all we know of it: all beyond! 


is idle conjecture.. 


If then we ask, to what purpose was this long process: carried! 
on, we are told, that it was to obviate e, gystem f Mr. Bryant, and 
its principle, which ought to be rensed; British- Citic; for December, p. 
632. What necessity there may be for this opposition, and what good 
has been effected from the uncommon. zeal: sHhewn, the Reader. will: 
judgo. As in the course of the detail above we should expect, that 
the chief of the arguments brought by Mr. M. ard the B. C. would 
be dedueede from Homer, it is wonderful, that we hear so little of the 
Poet, And even instead of Mr. Morritt, we are för several pages 
treated with the opinions of Mr. Chevalier z with whom we are not. 
necessarily concerned. We are however told by the B. C. that, when: 
Be fret: viewed the stream assumed by M. Chevalier or the: Scamander, 
pleased as he wwas to: see the geographical difficulties of the-Iliad:removed, yet: 
be was not without Scepticiom as to the. fact: Me saw, he says, 4 brook: 
of Mr, Wood's converted into a-river by * Chevalier, and a course of 2 
mites. 


( 17 ) 


"mlb diigmented to ten or twelve. p. 633. Who would think, that this 
scanty brook could possibly be buppored to have been the Scamander of 
Homer, tough changed by Mr. C. to a river of ten or twelve miles ? 
For notwithstanding this change, it is said in the same page at the 
bottom, to be 40 narrow, that a tree falling across it might le vad ro. 
form a Bridge. We see, that there was some stall difference in the 
representations of the two travellers above; but it by no means de- 
termines, which is in tlie right: nor proves this to be the river ih 


question. The B. C. hesitated for some time in giving any prefe- 
rence: But, he tells us, it now appears, that Mr. Wood was drceived 
35 the same error which mitleid thore who ba preceded bim, and went 
four and twenty miles up into the crags of Ida, for what lhy under bis feet 
in the plain, and close to: the-sea: shore. p. 633. I, do not perceive, how 
this can at all relate to: the measurement of a brook converted to. a 
river; or to any preference to either Mr. Chevalier, or Mr. Wood. 
And it is, I believe, the firſt time, that a person, who wanted to ass 
certain the course of a river, was blamed for going. to its source. 
The same exceptions are renewed in the number for February, p. 1 18. 
where the river is again styled a brock: and mention is made of the 
vain. researches of Chandler. and Woed,. to find a- Simots and. Scamander, 
line 14.,and:it is farther said, :bat they were bath wandering. i in the herghts: 
of Ida. to find a site for Tray, although Homer declares it. as built in | 
the plain. line 15. Surely this is a too licentious, and unguarded way” 


of proceeding, Where. is any thing said by either. of. those. Gentles- 
mem 
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men to authorize such an assertion, that they were bewildered in se 
idle a pursuit? This is spoken with too little caution :: and it comes 
een nee [| from the 4 C. Who $0: n. AA 
this City and | | though | Homer * declared, _— mee ol 
founded in the plain, they have contrary to conviction, placed it at Bou- 
narbachi,, on 4. lofty ominenges. which: by. Mr. Chevalier: in eg 
a part of Ida, There, 28. 1 have repeatedly said, it stands conspicuous, 
and the situation is marked by indelible characters, Troja, Troje situs, 
and Troja Vetus. dee Maps, &c. of Mr 4 C. and M. Thus these 
Gentlemen are defended, who were guilty of the mistake; and those, 


who were innocent, are ridiculed: and condemned. 


Some- Gentlemen are mentioned, who have visited this region 3: 
and it is said, that Mr. Wood was deceived ; and that M. Chevalier's 
Scamander is really a. discovery, may be proved from their evidence, 
B. C. for December, p. 633.—They all agree that. the modern issue of 
the Scamander is artificial ; that the line by-which it is conducted is Strait, 
and totally dissimular from the natural windings of a river; and that the 
bank is formed of earth thrown out of the channel. ibid. In this I:can- 
not find out any resemblanee of the River in Homer, nor any proof 
of Mr. C's rectitude : nor do I in the least understand the argument. 
This foss being artificial shews, that it was not the Scamander: but 
proves nothing in respect to any other stream. Yet the B. C. assures 
us, 17 ts this discovery of the Scamander which unravels all the difficulties 

that 
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bat bave disfiiured the geography of Hons. © T6 this L can n only «ay. 
that the Map of Mr. C C. . Exhibits the most confused scene of Troy ; 
and its rivers, that I ever beheld: and that it does not agree in any 


artiele with the ücbbunts in Homer. Mr. C. and Mr. M. make the 


— 


river take its rise below the City, and 5 narrow, says the B. C. (to 


prove its certhi nty) that a tree falling across it might well be 5aid to 
form 4 ity from vide to Hide «<a Scamander to the left of the Ti rojan 
line. p. 63 Fe 634. Thus, as I have said bete, the woraſeog lieg, 
Pa hoß ieboss, Babies, is reduced to a millbrook, and a fallen willow will 
serve for a bridge: and we are told, that the difficulties in Homer 


are by these means removed. Yet Homer tells us s expressly, that it 
was a fat more ample stream, and that it rose in the Mountains of 


Ida, liad, M. 19 and 21. . 


In page 117 of the British Critic (for February) we find some 


farther observations to the same purpose. M tbe evidence of M. Chevalier | 


stood smgly. upon bis own asser tion, it would Still be entitled to the came 


degree of credit which all other human evidence claims, where there is no 
$uspicton of corrupt mfluence- vr collucion, This with submission is quite 
un necessary: for I do not know, that any body doubts about the ar- 
ticles, to which Mr. C. was an eycwitness. They are his inferences, 
and determinations, which are denied: and which are inconsistent 
with the original descriptions of the Poet. The B. C. then has these 
wot which we have mentioned before, — Since Mr. Morriti has 


reviatted the Troad, and confirmed. all the essential circumstances of M. 
Chevaler's 
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C Bevalier 5 description, and cha circumstances corrempond in al their fe- | 
Pa arities with the delineation .of Hemer; either Mr. Bryant. must Submit: 
70 this testimony, or be must maintain that M r. Morritt, with all the. 
English gentlemen who. bave been upon the dame pot, have conspired with 
Mr. Chevalier to support a falsehood.. 1 beg pardon : for the B. C. seems 
to be totally mistaken in his reasoning: and no such alternative can 
be maintained. We are not here concerned with the accurateness of 
Mr. C's views; but with his improper reasoning, and wrong appli- 
cation of the articles, which he saw. These inferences, and conclu- 
sions of Mr. C. have not been by any means confirmed by Mr. 
Morritt. What is meant by the delineation of Homer, I know not: 
but this 1s certain, that Mr. Chevalier in his determining the situa- 
tion of ancient places, and in his reasoning concerning their original 
history, and correspondence, does not always agree with Mr. M. and 
he goes contrary to Homer in almost every instance. The Gentlemen 
mentioned above are, I make no doubt, persons of strict truth and 
unimpeached honour. But the dilemma framed by the B. C. is idle. 
For Mr. B. may doubt of Mr. Chevalier's or their judgment, without 
any supposition, that they have been guilty of a falschood, The B. C. 
continues his argument. The tame faliebood must likewise have been pro- 
pagated eighteen hundred years ago by Strabo, who declares, that the face 
of the whole country is in correspondence with the descriptions of the Iliad, 
and that the features are marked too Strongly to be mictaken. p- 117. 
On the contrary Strabo assures us, that he himself, and Nemetrius, 
also Hestiæa Alexandrina, who wrote upon Homer, could never ascer- 


tain 
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tain” where tlie City stood: L. 13. p. 894: C. and! that Hella 
nicus,. who did pretend to fix it, was intirely in the wrong: TM] 
of these lived in the very Region; and no opinions at this day can 
equal their authority. As this appeal above to Strabo is made in 
order to support Mr. Chevalier's notions by tlie evidence of that 
Writer, which is supposed to coincide with: them; it wilt be worth: 
while to consider first, what Mr; C. himself thinks of this auxiliary. 
We shall find: Strabo repeatedly censured* by this Gentleman; and all! 
that he knew concerning Troy, is said to have been borrowed from 
ane Demetrius of Seepsir. p. 49. 57; He is mentioned as erroneous 
and oböecure. p. 58. 59. 60: bο led others: into many errors and ab- 

zurdities; and who bad never visited the place, which he dtacribed. The 
B. C. also allows, that there is some little variation in the accounts 
of places by Strabo, in which he differs from the two Gentlemen above: 
but he adds; be-differs. from-them ettentialij in names only. p. 147. But, 


though by way of extenuation the word only is introduced, still this 


seems to be a fatal difference: especially when the authority of one 
person is to be confirmed by the evidence of another; who disagrees in 
the most important articles. How can we trust to any maps, or to any 
descriptions of a Country, if the names of places are not uniformly. 
described. If we put Derby for Dublin, or Gotham for Godalming. 
there is an end of all geographical truth. The grand error e Strubo, 
says the B. C. is, that be has transmuted-the names of the Simois and 
Scamander. If Strabo, as we have seen it asserted above, has shewn 


R the: 
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the face of the whole Country ta coryespond. with. the derer iptions., in, the 
Thad, so that we cannot be. mitled, how comes he to be thus: mistaken 
in these two essential circumstances? If he i is not lang how hap- 
pens it, that the B. D. and these two Gentlemen deviate. from him? 
Why do they in .cantradiction, to him introduce the Simois as the 
chief river, and to the left, and make it enter the sea? Why do they 
confound the Scamander, peyzg marzprg ,- lose source Homer 
places above Troy in, Mount Ida, and reduce it to a little brook below 
Troy, so narrow, that a free falling acrors would Serve. for a bridge? 
Through the whole of these arguments we have fancy instead of proof; 
and no evidence from. Homer is obtained: he Seems to be quite out 


of the question: 


The B. E. mentions more than once the great di iscovery of Mr. 
Chevalier: not only in the rectifying of a supposed mistake in Strabo: 
but 4 till greater discovery is the restoring of the true Scamander, which 
a0 lost out of our maps.——That this is a fact, and no hypothesis, may 
be seen by consulting Mr. D' Anvilles Map of Aiia Minor and Syria, and | 
M. De la Rochette's Map of the Propontis. Two higher authorities there 
are not. p. 118. And what are these eminent Geographers introduced 
to prove? to shew, that in Mr. D'Anville's Map nao trace of Cheva- 
lier's Scamander will be found, nor any ie of a Stream into the AÆgean. 
In De la Rochette's map, the brook (Scamander) appears as it was taken 
from Mr. Wood, reduced in its course by half (and the utmost length 
of it is supposed to have been but five or six miles) and untntñtn lo 


him 


nz) 
kim for the Scamander. ibid. Surely this is not at all to the credit of 
Mr. Chevalier, ner does it betray much sagacity in the B. C. For, 
when this discovery of Mr. Chevalier is to be proved, two persons of 
the highest authority are introduced to shew, that they knew nothing of 
it. Vet it is still maintained, that Chevalier has discovered the trus Sca- 


mandler, and Homer it continent. p. 119. To the evidence of the Gen- 


tlemen above should be added the account giyen by Mr. Morritt of 
Strabo and Strabo's informer, Demetrius of Scepsis, to whom as lie in- 
timates, the Scamander Seems not to have been known. p. 113. Yet it 
has been said by the B. C. p. 117.—Strabo declares, that the face of 
the whole country it in correspondence with the descriptions of the Tliad, 
and that the features are marked tos strongly to be mutaten. Presently 
we hear a different story, and we find Strabo in the very same page re- 
presented, as mistaken, and to have been guilty of a grand error, in 
not knowing one river from the other. After this, strange to tell! 
the B. O. asks, p- 119. | Shall it be Said then, that Demetrius, 8 
lived at &. repsir, did not know the name of the river that wasbed the walls 
of his own City? He answers----yes.----T hrs ts an argument of great ap- 
fearance, and is confirmed by Strabo's account of the Scepians, who did 
not know their own river. We are here bewildered in an almost inex- 
plicable maze; and the only inference, that can be made, I think, 1 
this. If the two Modern Geographers of so great characters had so 
little acquaintance with these rivers : and if Strabo could not dis- 
tinguish between them : also if Demetrius, a native, did not 4r0w 
the Stream, that washed the walls of his own City; I fear, that after 
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so many Centuries our researches are quite fruitless, and our de- 
terminations little better than a dream. Not only Demetrius of 
Scepsis and Strabo, but Hestiæa Alexandrina, who lived in the town 
Troas, and wrote concerning the war, could not determine, where 
Troy stood. Strabo L. 13. p. 894. Yet we see Persons at this day 
determining about the City, and its Rivers, presuming to have more 
intelligence, than the Natives had two thousand years ago. They 
have accordingly told us, as has been seen, that the River was deeper 
before its junction, than afterwards; that it ran through the Camp; 
and was no impediment to the Combatants, but of great use; as it 
afforded fresh water at its mouth, and was shallow at its entrance 
into the sea. This is the consequence of the evidence, which they 
have laboured to introduce, 


I must confess, that amidst the great evolution of words, and 
the quick transitions of the B. C. in this Treatise, it 1s not always 
easy to apprehend his meaning. The tendency of the whole is too 
much enveloped to be easily discovered. He mentions the places upon 
the Egean sea, and the order, in which they are represented by Pliny. : 


This series, he says, like many others in Pliny, is confused, but yet taken 
from good authority. p. 121. What signifies this authority, if Pliny 
describes things so as not to be understood? Ve have bere, says the 
B. C. three Scamanders; one that falls into the Ægean, and afterwards © 
Xanthus and Pale-Scamander, both the same as the first, and both falling 
aich the Simois into the Greek harbour. But we bave likewice 4 fact, 


of 


ans 
of which both Chevalier and Morritt avail themselves, to prove that the 
diversion of the Scamander from its natural course, into the channel it naw 


occupies, is as old as Pliny.—This is an evidence of high importance. p. 
121. Here is matter of great importance mentioned, which does not 
seem to be of the least consequence. We want to know, if it be- 
possible to be obtained, where we can find the river of Homer? And 
we have above a most unsatisfactory process, and infinite labour ex- 
pended, to shew, where it is not to be found. Instead of any true 
discovery we are treated with three Scamanders, a number unknown 
to the Poet, and to all the learned world; and we are told, how things 
were in the days of Pliny, instead of the time of Homer, But I may 
appear too precipitate : for in the Review for the Month of December 
mention is made of the Gentlemen, who have visited this part of the 
world ; and they all assert that the old channel of the Scamander to its 
Junction with the $ imots, is still visible, Still capable of being traced through 
its whole extent, and Still receives the drippings of its ancient occupant, 
However now diverted in an opposite direction. p. 633. This channel, 
which seems to be no better than a dry ditch, runs, contrary to the 
course of most streams, near the coast, and parallel to it. And not- 
withstanding the elegance of the language, I cannot believe, that the 
ancient occupant, which afforded these drippings, was the Scamander 
of Homer, which took its rise in Mount Ida. Nor could the junction 
of the rivers have been chte to the sea sbore (p. 6 33, line 26,) which 


is represented by the Poet higher up, and near Troy. But the B. C. 
insists, 


(Gin) 


insists, that such was the river's course: and that there were three 
Seamanders, as we have above seen; the first of which, together with 
the Xanthus, and Palæscamander, fell into the gean and the Greek 
harbour. (February, p. 121, line 24.) This is mentioned as an article 
of great importance: yet the learned Writer soon afterwards seems 
dissatisfed with his determination; and much in doubt abogt one of 
them. He accordingly says, we must leave the Commentators of Pliny 
to di, of his Xanthus as well as circumstances will permit. (p. 121, 
line 32.) This is a very compendious way of compromising difficul- 
ties. In the mean time, during these disquisitions the Camp and City 
are not considered, nor the station of the Ships the least thought of. 
We mus! therefore leave the tack to future Commentators to dispose of 


them as well as circumstances will permit. | 


As I had engaged in a subject, which was rather new, it was rea- 
sonable to suppose, that it was liable to opposition: and consequently 
it was not unexpected, when it arrived. But from whatever quarter 
it came, I imagined, that it would be conducted with decency and 
propriety, and a strict regard to truth. Instead of these J have been 
assailed with boyish petulance, and wrangling, and have found, instead 
of a fair and ingenuous disquisition, a continual disposition to cavil; 
with evasion, and subterfuge, not worthy of a person of letters. And 
this has been attended with great contempt, and, I am obliged to say, 
with many unfair representations. It gives me unfeigned concern, if 


any thing, which I here say, should affect the character of the Person, 
who 
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a ho, presides, as the true British- Critic. But it must be considered, 


Su 


that I have also a character to maintain, which is equally dear to me. 
WN A been unduly arraigned, both now, and at other times, as I 
can, if called upon, amply Shew : and these unjust censures have pro- 
pl Kom a a quarter, whence I little thought, that they would have 
been * I leave it to the learned World to judge, whether L 


have said too much after so much unmerited hostility ? 


Towards the end of the Review, p. 133, there is a compliment 
Neid attended with a wish, that Mr. B. had youth and Strength to 
take a voyage to, what is called, he Tad. But the compliment 
Bas been cancelled, before it was made, by much antecedent illwill, 
and false allegations. As to the expedition proposed, I would as soon 
go in quest of Utopia, or of the Carib Island of, Robinson Crusoe, 
and his Cabin; and I should return with equal emolument. A Person 
in the vicinity of the Wreken, or Plinlimmon, may be more successful 
in his inquiries, than within the purlieus of Ida. From the two former 
he would obtain just nothing: from the latter, worse than nothing. 
For no intelligence is preferable to wrong information. It is better 


to rest totally in the dark, than to be misled by an Ignis Fatuus. 


. * , 


Before I. conclude, I shall be obliged to ask the British Critic A: 


few questions; and recapitajats some articles, which are passed. . 


Why did he assert so incautiously, that Mr. Bryant had rag 


prejudice to all, who oppose him: when his. treatise is open. to the: 
whole 
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whole World: and the World must see manifestly, that ths Asdortioꝶ 
is groundless? Review for December p. 632. 


Why did he assert, that Mr. B. challenged all opponents, and. 
dared every kind of hostility, when there is not im all that he has 
written, the least hint of any such presumption, and defiance? p- 632. 


Why did he so ungraciously insinvate;. that the erudition of 
Mr. B. was 4 mass of learning without common sense: by which 
was meant a mere farrago, and confused Chaos: learning without. 


reason, and knowledge without judgment? p- 6 33. 


Why did he again hw his sovereign contempt: by repeating: 
the same censure,—T hrs is a Reasoner, who imputes prejudice to all-who: 
Hall controvert. his hypethesis ? He should have known, that caution: 
and imputation are very different. P- 640.. 


Why. did he with the like contempt affirm; that the learning of 
Mr. B. is only. pageartry, and his erudition trappings :- his suppositions 
extravagant. beyond all bounds + that be raites objections. as children build' 
Beuses on the sand, merely for the pleature of kicking them town? p. 
633. 634, 635. 

Why foes he speak of him as a person of probity without ve- 
racity? Why. did he not at the same time give him sight without 
vision, and speech without elocution? and insist, that truth and per- 


jury are synonymous ? p. 639, 
Why 


( 19 ) 
#5 Why did he insist, that the Tteatise of Mr. B. was written 
thirty years before the publication, from Mr. B's own testimony : 
whereas it is expressly said, that the groundwork only was then laid? 


How came he to think, that the commencement. of. a thing and the: 
completion were. the same ? 


How came he to insist, that the same article was written in two 
different Treatises at the same instant: a paradox never before heard. 
of ? Why did. he not. ako maintain, that a man may be in two places 
at once? pi 640. 


Why did he give way to such illwilr and intemperance, as to say, 


9 * 


deserves? How must the Reader smile, when he finds, that this violent: 


that Mr. Morritt's indignation is just, but not half, what Mr. B. 


wrath. originates-on account of a supposed Sibyl; little better than a 
common. Gipsey ;. whose father was turned into a woman, and. then: 


back again to a man; and whose whole history is a fable.! p. 640. 

Why did he affirm, that Mr. B. was of a decided opinion, when: 
there were three articles mentioned, and he determined upon none)“ 
p. 641. Surely there never was such a mistake. 

Why did he so untruly affirm; tfrat Mr. B. had fixed the original | 
Troy in Egypt; and then make a train of inferences from it; when 
Mr. B. so repeatedly mentions his diffidenee, and has never determined: 
about: it.: but left it intirely to the judgment of the Reader ? p. 634. 


pp Whyy 


( 139 ] 
Why did he affirm, that from the rape of Helen to the conclw. 


sion of the war, there were but fourteen years, when Homer says, 


that there were twenty? p. 636. 


Why did he assert, that ten years afterwards, when she was 
returned to. Sparta, she was at most but fifty four years old ? whereas, 
if there be any consistence in fable, it may be proved from her brothers 
of the same age, who had been upon the Argonautic expedition, that 


she must have been far above an hundred. p. 637. 


Why did he give to Agamemnon such extensive rule, almost 
over the whole Peloponnesus, when six Provinces only are mentioned 


by Homer, and he makes five of them independent of him? p. 638. 


Why likewise did he make him sovereign over so many Cities 
in the same region, when the Poet in his Catalogue out of fifty, and 


more, allots only eleven to his command? p. 638. 


Why did he make Argos in any degree dependent upon Agamem- 
non's Capital Mycene, when Homer expressly declares, that it was 


under another King, (Diomede) of great authority, and power? p. 638. 
Why did he suppose, that Ithaca, the Island of Ulysses, was 


attached to Epirus? whereas Homer makes no mention. of Epirus : 
but places the region in after times so called, under the dominion of 
nother Chieftan : hence it could not belong to Ulysses. p. 642. 


How could he run into this mistake, about Ithaca, when all his- 
tory, 


( gr } 


tory, and every Map, must shew, that it lay opposite to Achaia in the 


Peloponnesus, and not far from Pylos, and the realm of ancient 
Nestor ? 


Why did he assert, that the Grecians before the war of Troy, 
lived scattered abroad in Villages, and not cooped up in Cities, when 
Homer mentions so many. Cities of antiquity and repute :. and the 
Author himself speaks of them in some parts as so numerous, that 


Writers could hardly arrange them in true order? p. 637. 


Why did he maintain, when Greece was in a predatory state, and 
was overrun with roving banditti, that people in these defenceless 


villages were in a state of comparative safety ? p- 637. 


Why did he maintain this paradox above, when Homer on the 
contrary intimates, that even large Cities were not secure without 
walls? ibid. 


Why did he, in order to make the great army under Agamem- 
non at so early a period credible, intimate from the description given 
by Mr. Morritt, that it was owing to the people being rude and un- 
civilized: and then add this corollary, —That an unctviliæed State of 
Society is much more likelv to produce armies of great magnitude, than a 
period after civilization has taken place ? ibid. 

Why did he not consider, and solve, what his Friend, Mr. M. 


says to the contrary in another place, where Be intimates, that the 
8 x | Grecians 


( 132 ) 
Grecians before the war of Troy were by no means uncivilized ? Why 
does he pass over in silence such an instance of inconsistency ? If 
this were the real state of the Country, all the arguments for its 
wonderful population, and for the great armies, which are supposed 


to have been raised, amount to nothing. 


Why does he pass over the dilemma, into which his friend is 
brought by these notions? He says, — We Should reflect, that 5001 after 
the Trojan wars Greece underwent @ cruel revolution. Among other 
misfortunes we are told, that the manners and civilization of Greece, 
of which Homer is at once a witness and @ prof, were thrown. back inta 
barbariem, from which neither their arts nor Sciences emerged, till the 
age of the Pisistratidæe. This civilization, and these arts and sciences, 
must have existed before the war, if they were ruined $0 soon after. 
But the Author has mentioned, that all before was rude and barba- 
rous. And if they did exist, how could the Poet, who was born 
two or three, or, as some SAP, four hundred years after the war; have 
been witness te an event so far antecedent ? Science is said to have 
revived in the time of the Pisistratide, But Homer could no more 
Share an advantage after his death, than he could a blessing before his- 
birth. In the interval between the two ras, Learning and Philo- 
ſophy did increase greatly. But the Author ſpeaks of it as a time of 
obscurity, and ignorance. I want therefore to know that age of civi- 


lization, which was so early ruined, and so late in its revival: of which. 


Hamer was @ witness and a progf. 
How 


{ 939 } 

How could the British Critic be so mistaken, as to deny, that 
Actis, and Cybele Berecynthia, were not Trojan Deities: and to affirm, 
that they did not belong to the coast of the Ægean sea, and of the 
Hellespont? whereas Virgil, Apollonius, and every Writer, that de- 
scribes them, place them particularly in the Region of Troas ; and also 


mention their worship upon the coast, and upon Mount Ida. p. 641. 


Why did he reprehend Mr. B. for a passage quoted from Liba- 
nius, and affirm it to be contrary to the ancient Historians ? whereas 
no Historian has a syllable about it excepting one, Herodotus, who 
is the father of history ; who lived at the time: and he has afforded 
a full confirmation. p. 639. 


Why did he insist, that the title Egyptius given to a person in 
Ithaca by Homer, had no relation to Egypt, contrary to all analogy, and 
grammar, and (if I may be allowed in this one instance to speak so 
boldly) contrary to common sense? How came he not to distinguish 


between an epithet and a proper name? p. 641. 


How could he venture to maintain, that the history of Tantalus, 
the son of Jupiter Phrygius, the King of Cappadocia, and of his son 
Pelops with his ivory shoulder, was as regular, consequently, as it is 
intimated, as credible, as any of the Saxon dynasties during the Hep- 
tarchy ? Neither Hengist, nor Horsa, supped with the Gods; nor 


was the son of Penda eaten, and boiled a second time. p. 635. 


Why did he affirm, that Homer never was in Egypt, because in 
his 


( 234 3 


his Poems about Troy in Pheygia, he makes no mention of hn 14 
ramids, near Ida, or the Scamander ? Pal GGR 


Why did he maintain, that Homer himsel If pr oves bis ignorance + 
Egypt, when be tells Ws, that @ bi) d could not fly in a whole year to 
the extent of Menelaus Wan zugs in that country ? p. 641 125 Whereas 
there is not a word said of Egypt, or the extent of it, nor of the 
Heroe's. waer there. The Poet is speaking of the vastness of the 
ocean, which a bird could not traverse, and return, in that time How 
can he from a Birds flying over the ocean prove, that Homer never 
was in Egypt? 


As Mr. Morritt has done Mr. B. the honour of giving an answer 
to what he had written, the B. C. seems not to be sufficiently upon 
his guard, when he mentions, that out of an hundred and twenty 
three arguments he has considered only. forty, one, p. 634. This is 
an uncommon way of confuting a. treatise, when two parts out of 
three are left intirely unnoticed. I. could add to these strictures 


largely, were 1 required ; but I trust, that what I have said will be 
sufhcient. 


These mistakes, which originated in the luxuriancy of Mr. 
Morritt's fancy, the British Critic has taken to himself by his adoption 
and sanction: and, as if the animadversions of the former Gentleman 
were not sufficient, he has considerably increased them. There is one 
Person in particular, to whom the world will necessarily look up, as 
responsible for these misrepresentations. And this question, as I have 


Said 


1 
said before, will be put to him, and he will be asked. — 5 be 
could not See Such mistakes, why did be write? If be did ee them, why 


did he support them contrary to conviction and conscience? Whoever 
assumes the prerogative of judging upon all Science, and determining 
upon every branch of Literature; lastly of passing such severe sentence 
repeatedly upon unfortunate delinquents, should be more upright and 
perfect himself. 


But the learned Critic may declare, as I have before intimated; 
that neither the mistakes, nor the strictures in his Review, were from 
his own pen. He may insist, that the confusion of. sentences, and 
the confusion of ideas; also the inconsistency, and manifold miscon- 
ceptions, must shew, that they were from another hand. Why then 
were they adopted? And granting the fact, this excuse affords no- 
satisfaction, nor consolation, to me. If I am assasinated, it is of 
little consequence, whether I am stabbed with a keen and envenomed 
Stiletto: or goaded by a dirk or dagger, more dull, and worse tempered. 


He, that applies the tool, is answerable for the consequences, 
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